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MABEL’S PROGRESS. 


Br THE AUTHOR OF “AunT MakcGaAnket's TROUBLE.” 
——~»— 
Book I. 
CHAPER XI. PROJECTS. 

TrouBLE, indeed, had come to Jessamine 
Cottage, and the suddenness of the blow had 
nearly overwhelmed the newly bereaved widow. 

It is true that Mrs. Saxelby had felt no pas- 
sionate love for her husband; but she had clung 
to him with confidence, and hers was a nature 
that suffered acutely from the gree | away of 
any support. She had been grateful to Mr. 
Saxelby for his love for her, for his protection, 
and for the release he had afforded her from a 
dull oppressive tyranny, in taking her away from 
the old woman whose humble companion she 
had been when he married her. Then, too, she 
felt that her worldly position would now be a 
very precarious one, and that the comfortable 
ease in which she had been living for these 
five years past, must give place to care and 
poverty. It was in a dumb unacknowledged 
way that this thought lay in her mind; and she 
would have repudiated with anger the idea 
that such considerations weighed with her at 
such a moment. Nevertheless, the considera- 
tions were there. 

All Mabel’s care at present was to soothe 
and comfort her mother as much as pos- 
sible. Friendly services were not wanting to 
them. The family at Bramley Manor were Kind 
in word and deed. So were several directors of the 
company in whose employ Mr. Saxelby had been 
so long. Mr. Charlewood himself relieved the 
widow from all the sad and depressing details 
of the last ceremony that mortality can claim 
from its fellow-creatures. But then came the 
time — perhaps the hardest to bear — when 
blind grief could no longer be indulged and ex- 
cused ; when the shutters must be unbolted, and 
the windows opened wide, and light and air let 
in once more upon the dark desolate rooms ; and 
the noises of the outside world must come jar- 
ring in upon the silence, and when the hushed 
speech and noiseless tread of friends and ser- 
vants must give place to the ordinary busy 
sounding traffic of life. If God’s world would 
only mourn with her, thought Mrs. Saxelby ; if 
the sun would cease from shining, and the birds 
from chirping, and the dry autumn leaves from 





twilight would reign in the sky, and a soft 
perpetual hush upon the A then her 

ief would not be so hard to bear, nor her 
esolation seem so out of tune with the impor- 
tunate life around her. But this could not 
be. Gradually, as was inevitable, she was roused 
from the lethargy of sorrow, and began to feel 
that the blood still ran in her veins, and that 
for her, as for the rest of humanity, Time’s 
touch could heal as well as wound. 

Mr. Saxelby had saved in his bachelor 
days, but not so much as many of his ac- 
quaintances had expected and believed. It is 
hard to say why they should have imagined him 
to have laid by any considerable sum of money, 
seeing that his salary was not large, and that its 
amount was pretty well known to all his ac- 
quaintances. Since his marriage he had lived 
up to his income; but he had insured his 
life for a sum which, judiciously invested, would 
realise about forty pounds a year. Besides this, 
there was the long lease of a little cottage and 
garden, a mile or two out of Hammerham, and 
there were a few shares in the gas company 
whose clerk he had been. 

Mr. Saxelby left a will Sopnentens every- 
thing of which he died possessed, absolutely to 
his widow. His executors were Mr. Charlewood 
and the Reverend Decimus Fluke. 

These gentlemen were sitting one evening 
about a week after the funeral, in the little room 
which Mrs. Saxelby had been accustomed to con- 
sider her own especial domain. It was quite dark. 
The shutters were closed, and the muslin curtains 
were drawn across them. A bright fire blazed 
in the grate, and the lamp, carefully shaded— 
for Mrs. Saxelby’s eyes were weak with weep- 
ing, and could not endure a glare of light— 
stood on a little table behind her arm-chair. 
Mr. Charlewood had taken his place on the sofa 
opposite to the widow, and sat there with his 
legs crossed, and his hands spread out on the 
centre table before him, as he explained to her 
the position of her worldly affairs, and em- 
emphasised each paragraph of his discourse by 
gently raising his outspread palms, and letting 
them fall again. 

Mr. Fluke, whose vivacious energy seldom 
permitted him to be still for two minutes to- 

ether, stood with his back to the fire, and his 
ands beneath his coat-tails: a position which 
he constantly varied by sticking his thumbs 


dancing in the eddying dust ; if a soft perpetual | into his waistcoat-pockets, playing with his 
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heavy gold watch-chain, or rubbing his fingers 
rea his hair until it stood upright from 
his forehead. Mr. Fluke was a large squarely 
built man, rather over the middle height, 
with thick features, a ruddy face; and light 
widely opened blue eyes, which recalled iis 
eldest daughter’s eyes in the intensity and direct- 
ness of their stare. He was loud of voice, 
dictatorial and absolute in manuer, but a con- 
scientious earnest man withal; not without 
kindness of heart, though a little dull in intel- 
lect. He was a man who might even have been 
—_ on occasions, if he could by any possi- 
ility have conceived the existence in anybody 
of a nervous system less robust than his own. 

“It is, of course, a bare subsistence, Mrs. 
Saxelby,” said Mr. Charlewood ; “but I think 
we have done the best that could be done under 
the circumstances.” 

“Quite the best we could do, according to 
our lights, Mrs. Saxelby,” Mr. Fluke put in, 
shifting his balance from one leg to the other, 
and bumping his shoulder violently two or three 
times against the marble mantelpiece. “We 
‘have meted with a just measure, as far as it was 
given unto us so to do.” 

“T’m quite sure,” said Mrs. Saxelby, with 
her handkerchief to her eyes, “that you have 
both been wise and kind; and I am very grateful 
to you both for all the trouble you have taken.” 

* Nay,” said Mr. Charlewood, “I assure you 
the trouble has been small in itself, although the 
occasion of ithas been a sad one. Saxelby’s ac- 
counts were in perfect order. I don’t think he 
owed five shillings in the world, and his will 
was one of the clearest I have ever read in my 
ife. He was an admirable man of business.” 

“ He—was,” said Mr. Fluke, with deliberate 
emphasis, ‘‘a—convinced—Christian ; a prac- 
tical, evangelical Christian ; his earthly register, 
as well as his Heavenly one, was kept with 
faithful exactitude. By their fruits, Mrs. Sax- 
elby, ye shall know them.” 

“ Quite so,” said Mrs. Saxelby, meekly. “It 
is most soothing to my feelings to have him 
truly appreciated. Indeed, indeed, he was very 
kind and good to me ; always, always, always !” 
The widow added this, with a burst of genuine 
emotion. 

** You'll consider of my plan for your living 
at Hazlehurst, Mrs. Saxelby,” said Mr. Charle- 
wood, after a pause. “I do believe it to be 
the best plan for you. You see, if you let the 
cottage, the rent wouldn’t bring you in more 
than sixteen or eighteen pounds a year; and 
you couldn’t find a place in Hammerham fit 
for you to live in, at anything like that price. 
Then you’d have the garden. That’s a saving, 
when you don’t employ a fashionable scientific 
gardener to eat up the profits. The man who 
attended to it before (when your late hus- 
band let it) would grow your potatoes and 
cabbages for the privilege of taking what he 
could consume himself. There are fruit-trees, 
too, aud a paddock where you might keep a 
cow. In the country there are fifty ways of 
eking out a small income.” 





“Tt would be very dull,” sobbed Mrs. 
Saxelby, “for the children. Think of Mabel. 
And how ever is Dooley to get an education ? 
Oh dear, oh dear, I don’t know what to do !” 

“Mamma,” said Mabel, gliding quietly into 
the room, “pray, pray do not fret and distress 
yourself about me.” 

Mabel had heard her mother’s last words, and 
now knelt by her side, pressing her young soft 
cheek against Mrs. Saxelby’s black tn 

“Remember, my dear friend,” said Mr. 
Fluke, in a loud clear voice, which made a glass 
vase on the mantelpiece ring again, and with a 
queer sudden movement of his leg, that seemed 
like a kick strangled in its birth—tremember the 
young ravens! An all-bounteous Providence 
watches over His creatures.” 

Mabel merely observed: “Mamma knows, 
Mr. Fluke, that I mean to earn my own living. 
I am young and strong, and willing to work 
hard. We have talked it over.” 

Mr. Charlewood said, with an approving look, 
“T respect your resolution, my dear. Penny— 
my daughter Penny,” he added, turning to Mr. 
Fluke, “always says that Miss Earnshaw is 
Seen every-day misses. And she is 
right. 

Se And what do you mean to do, Mabel ?” 
asked Mr. Fluke, knocking down the fire-irons 
with a crash that made Mrs. Saxelby start com- 
ay off her chair, as he turned to address 

bel. 

Mrs. Saxelby pressed her daughter’s hand 
nervously, and answered before the latter could 
speak : “ Oh, weshall think. We shall see. I 
cannot give my mind tothe idea of parting with 
Mabel yet. I shall be left desolate when she 
leaves me.” 

“ Darling mother,” said Mabel, in a caressing 
tone, and resolutely driving back her own tears : 
“Remember all we have said. Think of 
Dooley, dear little fellow. Fora time we must 
bear to be separated for his sake. Then, when 
I have earned money enough to send him toa 
good school, how proud and happy we shall be! 
And, after all, you know, it won't be quite a 
separation. I shall be able to see you very 
often, I hope. You ask what I shall try for, 
sir,” she said, turning her head towards Mr. 
Fluke, but keeping her arms round her mother. 
“T have promised mamma to endeavour to get 
a situation as governess, and I shall do as I 
have promised.” 

Mrs. Saxelby kissed her daughter’s forehead. 

“But,” pursued Mabel, “I know that I am 
not very likely to succeed all at once. I 
would do almost anything to make a beginning. 
I believe that in schools they sometimes take a 
pupil teacher, giving a small salary, with board 
and finishing lessons, in return for her services. 
I have a good stock of clothes. I could do 
with very little money for the first year; espe- 
cially if the hope were held out to me that it 
might lead to better things.” 

“€ Well said, Mabel!” cried Mr. Charlewood. 


“That’s the way to get on in the world. Look 
things in the face, and begin at the beginning.” 


— 
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“T think,” said Mr. Fluke, after a moment’s 
consideration, “ that it may be possible for me to 
help you in this matter. I do not speak posi- 
tively, mind; but I know that Hannah (Hannah 
was Miss Fluke’s christian name) is occasionally 
applied to, to recommend young persons in that 
capacity. I will speak with Hannah. She will do 
her best for you, I know, my dear young friend. 

Poor Mabel felt her heart sink within her, 
and yet at the same moment she reproached 
herself for it. She reminded herself that she 
desired employment, and ought to be grateful 
to any one who would aid her to get it. The 
recollection of that Saturday’s. district visiting 
rose up in her mind. But she thanked Mr. 
Fluke as cordially as she could; and when the 
two gentlemen were gone she set herself to 
cheer and support her mother, and to put before 
her all the be ht side, and none of the dark, 
of their future life. 

“ It will be a terrible change, Mabel,” moaned 
Mrs. Saxelby—“ a terriblechange. For you, of 
course, it will be bad enough; but for me! 
Think of me, left in a wretched cottage in the 
country with barely food to eat and fire to warm 
me, and no one to look after Dooley! I think 
it will be the death of me; I do indeed. I 
don’t suppose I shall live through the winter.” 

“The cottage is not wretched, dear mamma. 
I remember going there once in the summer, 
and it was a bright pretty little place. I know 
there are some glorious old apple-trees that will 
be quite heavy with pink blossom in the spring ; 
and then it is only two miles and a half by the 
footpath from Hammerham. You are able to 
walk that distance without fatigue, mamma. 
You will see your friends as often, I dare say, as 
you do now; aud Dooley will grow strong in 
the pure country air.” 

“Ah! It’s easy to be hopeful and cheerful 
at your age, Mabel. You see everything couleur 
de rose.” 

This was somewhat hard on Mabel, who 
assuredly was indulging in no roseate visions as 
to the fate that awaited herself. 

“Tf you really dread this country life so 
much, mamma,” she said, after a pause, “ why 
do you not make up your mind to let the 
cottage, and try to find a home here among 
the people who know you?” 

** Now, Mabel,” returned her mother, in a tone 
of plaintive remonstrance, “ how can you talk 
so? You know very well that I must do 





they mean very kindly, and I can’t decide for 
myself. I never could.” 

“Perhaps,” said Mabel, slowly, and as if 

speaking to herself: “ perhaps if I were allowed 
to try that other plan, I might earn money enough 
in time to give you a home such as you have 
been accustomed to lately.” 
_ “For goodness’ sake, Mabel,” urged Mrs. 
Saxelby, rising and putting her hand on her 
daughter’s lips, ‘‘let me hear no more of that! 
What would our friends say ?” 

“That, mamma, appears to me to depend on 


(L 





the amount of their sense and good feeling. 
And I do not know that Iam bound to make 
what they would say my first consideration.” 

“ Mabel, Mabel, you terrify me. Remember 
your promise. You gave me your word.” 

“Yes,mamma. Ido remember. I gave you 
my word to try this school plan ; and I will try 
it fairly.” 

Then Mabel went to rest, after giving Dooley 
a kiss as the child lay sleeping in a little crib 
by the side of his mother’s bed, and after repeat- 
ing to herself with disdainful wonder : 

“What they would say! What they would 
say! IfTI tried that other plan!” 


CHAPTER XII. CONSIDER THE ADVANTAGES! 


For some three weeks after her husband’s 
funeral, Mrs. Saxelby continued to reside at 
Jessamine Cottage. A tenant was found for 
it, who would take the lease off her hands, 
and purchase the greater part of the furniture 
at a valuation. Mrs. Saxelby submitted to 
all the arrangements with a mild resignation 
that seemed to utter a constant protest :— 
against what, or whom, it was impossible to 
diseover. Yet she was not ungrateful. But 
she always supposed that people did not form 
an adequate idee of what she had to endure: 
of the hardship to Aer, in all these changes. And 
though she was not angry at this fancied want 
of appreciation for her sorrows, she cherished 
a soft and submissive sense of injury. 

Miss Fluke was very busy nae stirring in 
these days, appearing at sorts of unex- 
pected hours in Jessamine Cottage—“ Snatch- 
ing,” as she said, “an occasional minute from 
the heat and burden of the day,” to visit the 
widow and her children. Miss Fluke’s “ occa- 
tsional minutes,” fell out in a strangely erratic 
manner. Several times she came to Jessamine 
Cottage before Mrs. Saxelby was down in the 
morning, and even before the little servant- 
maid had opened the shutters. And once she 
startled the whole household, just as they were 
retiring to rest, by a violent peal at the bell at 





about half-past ten o’clock on a very wet night, 
when she stalked into the parlour with her 
umbrella glistening with rain, and her black 
gown tucked up under a waterproof cloak, of 
some crackling material that diffused a pungent 
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odour all over the house. 
“T came up part of the way by the ’bus,” 


as Mr. Fluke and Mr. Charlewood say. No said Miss Fluke, “‘and shall catch the last one 
doubt they settle all for the best. I am sure} to take me back to town at eleven.” 


“Ts anything the matter, dear Miss Fluke ?” 
asked Mrs. Saxelby. 

“Thanks be to God, nothing whatsoever,” 
returned Miss Fluke, in an impressive manner. 
“No; there is nothing the matter. I have 
brought Mabel good news. Most excellent 
news. Here is a letter I received by the even- 
ing post from a Christian friend of mine to 
whom I wrote about Mabel. He has a cure 
of souls in Eastfield, and he tells me that he 
thinks he can place Miss Earnsliaw in a school 
there; but here is the letter ; you can see it.” 
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Miss Fluke turned herself askew to pull from 
her pocket—as if she were drawing a cork—a 
note which ran as follows : 


“My dear Friend. In reference to the matter 
you have been urgent about, I am glad to say 
that I think I can place the young lady, Miss 
Earnshaw, in a school here as a pupil teacher. The 
establishment is conducted on principles of the 
strictest piety, and Mrs. Hatchett is a person 
enjoying the confidence of many highly respect- 
able families in the neighbourhood. Miss Karn- 
shaw would be required to instruct seven junior 

upils in music ; to hear them read; to super- 
intend the condition of their wardrobes; and to 
assist the French governess in her conversation 
class (you tell me Miss Earnshaw is well ac- 

uainted with the French language). In return, 
she would be allowed to profit in her leisure 
moments by the instruction of the masters who 
attend the school. And Mrs. Hatchett would 
consent to give a salary of ten pounds per 
annum to begin with. Let me sews your 
friend’s decision as soon as possible ; for if she 
accepts, she would be required to enter on her 
duties without delay. Remember me to your 
father and sisters, and believe me always, my 
dear friend, 

“ Yours faithfully, 
“ B. Luspock.” 


Poor Mrs. Saxelby’s face grew very long. 
“ Dear me,” she said, dolefully, “it’s a miserable 
sum to offer.” 

“Mrs. Saxelby!” exclaimed Miss Fluke, 
making the waterproof cloak crackle loudly in 
her energy, and shaking a little shower of rain 
over the carpet. “My good soul, consider 
the advantages! All the different professors’ 
lessons, and strict piety !” ; 

“Mamma,” said Mabel, taking her mother’s 
hand, “indeed it is quite as good as I looked for.” 

“Ten pounds a year!” urged Mrs. Saxelby. 
** It seems to me worse than nothing at all.” 

But Mabel thought that even ten pounds a 
year was decidedly better than nothing at all ; 
and after some further conversation, it was 
agreed that she should at least, make the trial, 
and that Miss Fluke should write to thank her 
friend and say that Mabel would be ready to go 
to Eastfield by that day week. 

“ That vill give mea few days at Hazlehurst, 
mamma, to see you and Dooley comfortably 
installed in the cottage.” 

In spite of her courage, her heart sank within 
her; but she spoke cheerfully and hopefully. 
Then Miss Fluke said “ Good night,” and went 
to the front garden-gate to wait for the omnibus. 
As soon as its wheels were heard in the distance, 
and long before it came within sight, looming 
through the wet murky night, Miss Fluke 
= herself at the edge of the footpath, and 

ailed the driver by calling out “Stop!” in a 
loud threatening voice, suggestive of highway 
robbery. So she got in, and was driven away 
back to Hammerham, leaving Mabel and her 
mother to rest with what peace of mind they 
could under their altered circumstances. 





The week passed away very quickly, un- 
broken in its busy monotony by any incident. 
The family at Bramley Manor, though not so 
active in their manifestations of friendship as 
Miss Fluke, had yet been kind. Mrs. Charle- 
wood had written a note—or rather Augusta 
had written it at her mother’s request—to say 
that she would abstain from intruding on the 
widow for a while, until she should be settled in 
her new home, but that she would drive out and 
see her in afew days, and that they all sent love 
to Mabel, and best wishes for her prosperity.” 

“T wonder, though,” said Mrs. Saxelby, 
“that none of the family should have come over 
to say good-bye to you.” 

Mabel said no word; but the recollection of 
Penelope Charlewood’s insinuation made the 
hot blood rush into her face. The sudden 
calamity had naturally diverted Mabel’s mind 
from dwelling on Miss Charlewood’s words ; but 
now, her thoughts reverted to them with much 
unpleasant feeling, and she began to debate with 
herself whether it were possible that she could 
have been mistaken as to their purport ? 

“Tt does seem so utterly absurd,” said Mabel, 
using almost the self-same words as those in 
which Clement had characterised a similar ac- 
cusation. “And yet Penny must have had 
some meaning. Had it been Augusta, I should 
have thought nothing of it; but Penny is not 
apt to talk at random. Can they, any of 
them, seriously suppose that I——,” and the 
thought which she would not even mentally put 
into words, made her heart beat, and brought 
tears of anger and mortification into her eyes. 

As Miss Charlewood’s keen observation had 
taught her, Mabel Earnshaw was intensely proud. 
Hers was no — haughty arrogance that 
strove to override or trample upon others, but 
it was a silent self-sufficing pride, the existence 
of which was little suspected by many who knew 
her. And the thought of being subjected to 
such a suspicion as Penelope had hinted at was 
intolerable to her. Fortunately, occupations for 
the present, and plans for the future, prevented 
her mind from dwelling morbidty upon it. 

The family from Jessamine Cottage removed 
to Hazlehurst with such modest store of fur- 
niture as was absolutely necessary. Mrs. 
Saxelby was installed with a small servant-girl 
from the village, as her only attendant, and 
Dooley had already plunged with delight into 
all the muddiest places within reach. He 
had been told that his sister must go away 
for a time, and had appeared to take the in- 
formation quietly: holding his mother’s hand 
clasped tightly in his small fingers, and looking 
steadfastly into her face with compressed lips. 
But that same night—the first of their sojourn 
at Hazlehurst—when Mabel was putting him 
into his little bed in his mother’s room, he 
flung his arms around her neck, and burst into 
a passion of sobs and tears. 

“ Darling Dooley, my pet, my dear dear 
boy,” said his sister, holding him to her breast, 
“what is the matter, my own little brother ?” 

“Qo—oo is doin’ away,” sobbed Dooley. 
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“Mamma said so. And papa gone. Oh, 
Tibby, Tibby!” The little soft arms clasped 
themselves convulsively round his sister’s neck. 

“My sweet little one,” said Mabel, with stream- 
ing eyes, “hush your sobs, you will fret poor 
mamma. Don’t grieve mamma, Dooley. Re- 
member, she has been so sorry for papa.” 

“ Es,” returned the child, struggling against 
his emotion with an intelligent resolution sur- 
prising in such a baby. “ I w—won’tk’y, Tibby ; 
not out loud, I won’t. But will ’oo ever tum 
back again? Papa won’t ever tum back again. 
Nurse said so.” 

“Yes, my pet, my darling ; I will come back 
to you and to dear mamma. And I will write 
you letters, Dooley; such beautiful letters! 
And mamma will read them to you, till you are 
big enough to read them yourself.” 

oléy smiled through his tears, and made a 
nestling movement of his head on the pillow, 
expressive of satisfaction. “ But,” said he, with 
a catching of his breath—the ground-swell of 
the subsiding storm of weeping; “ but will de 
postman 4now dey is for me ?” 

Being assured on this important point, Dooley 
gradually dropped into a slumber : holding the 
forefinger of his sister’s right hand against his 
tear-stained cheek, and probably seeing in his 
dreams bright visions of the postman coming u 
the road with a large letter in his hand, whic 
he (the postman) would know was for Master 
Dooley Saxelby. 

“Oh, Dooley,” thought Mabel, looking down at 
the sleeping child, “ob, Dooley, Dooley! Per- 


— all our pains and sorrows seem as small 
and transient to the powers above, as yours are 
to me!” 


CHAPTER XIII. ADIEU AND AU REVOIR. 

Sunpay came—the last Sunday that Mrs. 
Saxelby and her daughter were to pass together 
for some time. Mabel’s departure was fixed 
for Monday morning, all mpersy arrange- 
ments having been despatched by the combined 
help of Mabel’s good will to disregard obstacles 
which affected only her own comfort, and of Miss 
Fluke’s prodigious energy. That remarkable 
lady appeared to have annihilated time and 
space during the three days which intervened 
between Mrs. Saxelby’s removal to Hazle- 
hurst and the Monday on which Mabel was to 
go to Eastfield. It seemed as if Miss Fluke’s 
waterproof cloak and thick boots were seen 
and heard in the little cottage at all hours. 
She walked the two miles and a half that 
separated Hazlehurst from Hammerham, four 
times a day, splashing through the November 
mud with as much indifference as if she were a 
troop of cavalry. She reduced the village 
servant to a state approaching petrifaction, by 
the rapidity of her investigations in kitchen, 
wash-house, and coal-shed. She charged at 
everybody and everything. As to Dooley, after 
a slow and conscientious examination of her 
waterproof cloak, and after the candid expres- 


sion of his opinion that it had a very nasty | y 


smell, he took the habit of retreating into his 





mother’s chamber whenever Miss Fluke’s voice 
was heard, and lying there perdu until her de- 
parture. On one occasion he was found secreted 
under the bed, with the kitten in his arms, and was 
with difficulty induced by his sister to come out. 

** Me and pussy,” he confided to her, “ doesn’t 
want to peak to Miss Fook. Pussy *¢es¢s her.” 

0 Dooley !" said his sister. “‘ Why does pussy 
detest Miss Fluke ? 
hurt pussy.” 

“N—no,” returned Dooley, reflectively, “ not 
hurt her; but she—she ’trokes her so wery 
hard.” 

Miss Fluke, in fact, was stroking the whole 
household very hard. 

The Sunday was clear and cold, and mother 
and daughter walked together to the little old 
— church, where, in presence of a scanty and 

umble congregation, the morning service was 
mildly performed, and a mild sermon was mildly 
cee by a mild old gentleman in silver- 
rimmed spectacles. Dooley was taken to church 
on this occasion for the first time in his life, 
so very successfully, that he came home in a 
high state of enjoyment, announcing his inten- 
tion of always going to church with mamma 
when Mabel should be away. 

As they approached the cottage, which was 
separated from the high road by a very narrow 
strip of garden enclosed within a wooden fence, 
they saw the little servant standing at the front 
door with her arms wrapped in her apron—for 
it was now late in November, and the day 
was cold—and looking out for their return. 

“ Missis, there’s two young gents comed to 
see ye.” 

“ Two what ?” said Mrs. — 

“Two young gents. And I telled ’un you 
was at church, and they said as they’d bide 
till you com’d home ; and they’re a-smokin’ in 
the paddock ; and I asked ’un into the parlour, 
and they said how they ’oodn’t like to make 
it smell of baccy. But I telled ’un they was wel- 
come to,” added Betty, with a commendable 
sense of hospitality. 

Clement Charlewood and his brother Walter 
appeared at the back door leading from the 
paddock. 

Mabel felt angry with herself as she became 
conscious of colouring violently. When it came 
to her turn to greet Clement Charlewood, she 
gave him the tips of her fingers and the coldest 
of salutations. 

“T’m so glad to see you!” said Mrs. Sax- 
elby. “You are very good to walk over in 
time to say a farewell word to Mabel.” Mrs. 
Saxelby preceded the two young men into the 
parlour. 

“T’ll go up-stairs with Dooley, and takeshis 
things off, mamma,” said Mabel. 

rs. Saxelby was always popular with the 
younger men of her acquaintance ; for she com- 
bined with a motherly manner which put them 
at their ease, a soft feminine helplessness which 
is usually gracious in the eyes of most men, 
oung or old. In answer to her inquiries, Cle- 
ment said that his mother and sisters were very 


I am sure she wouldn't 
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well, and were very sorry not to see Miss Earn- 
shaw before she went, and sent much love to her. 

Clement had announced his intention of walk- 
ing over to Hazlehurst, that morning at break- 
fast at Bramley Manor, and Walter—who always 
found his time rather more difficult to get rid 
of on Sunday than on any other day—had 
volunteered to accompany him. So the two 
young men had come together, enjoying by the 
way a brotherly chat: the most intimate and 
friendly they had had for a long time. 

“ And what are you doing, Walter?” said 
Mrs. Saxelby. “It is an age since I saw you, 
and, if I didn’t fear to affront you, I should 
almost make bold to say you had grown.” 

Walter laughed and coloured. 

* Oh, Ishan’t be a bit affronted at that, Mrs. 
Saxelby. But as to what I am doing, the 
fact is I am doing nothing. Just waiting for 
my commission. It’s a deuce of a bore, hang- 
ing on like this.” 

“Then you have really made up your mind 
to go into the army, Walter?” 

“Oh yes; fixed as fate. It’s the only profes- 
sion for a gentle——-I mean, it’s about the only 
thing to suit me.” 

“Drill, dress, and dinner, Watty. That’s 
what I tell him an officer’s life consists of, Mrs. 
Saxelby,” said Clement. “So I dare say he 
is right im his estimate of his fitness for it.” 

‘All but the drill,” returned Watty, good 
hemouredly. “ Confound that part of the busi- 
ness !” 

Here Betty appeared at the parlour door, 

ti blecloth under her arm, and 


holding a clean 
asked in a loud hoarse tone, which possibly 
was meant for a whisper: “The mate’s done. 
Be they a goin’ to stop dinner ?” 
The young men rose. 
“Nay, you must oo | 


and eat something 
with us,” said Mrs. Saxelby. “ Call it lunch if 
you like. Lay two more plates, and knives, 
and forks, Betty. And call Miss Mabel and 
Master Dooley. Give me the cloth; I will 
spread it.” 

Clement and Walter were willing enough to 
remain, but feared they should be “ in the way.” 

“In the way? Nonsense! I won't let you 
be in the way ; never fear.” 

Mabel, though not able quite to banish the 
recollection of Penelope’s words, was yet glad, on 
the whole, that they remained; for her mother 
brightened under the influence of their presence. 

fter the meal was over, Dooley urgently en- 
treated his friend Walter to “tum and ’ook at 
de pig.” 

« He lives in aty,” said Dooley, eagerly, “ an’ 
he knows me. I durst div him apples. I ain’t 
frightened, because Tibby says he’s a dood pig. 
Tum an’ see him.” Dooley seized Walter’s hand, 
and pulled him without more ado into the pad- 
dock, at one corner of which stood the pigsty. 

“ May I not see this interesting animal too ?” 
asked Clement. 

“Oh, certainly,” returned Mrs. Saxelby. 
Pray look at him, and give me your candid 
opinion of his beauties. As I am quite igno- 





rant of the subject, you will be safe in pro- 
nouncing your ly ee Mabel, my ve I 
won’t go out. It is too cold for me. Take Mr. 
Charlewood over the extensive domain; and I 
will have a cup of coffee ready by the time you 
come back.” 

Mabel put onan old garden-hat of very deter- 
mined “lien and tucked up her gown so as 
to show a = of hideous goloshes which effec- 
tually disfigured the pretty feet that Mrs. 
Hutchins had mentally compared to Rosalba’s 
of Naples. 

“The paddock is damp,” she said, curtly, 
and without another word preceded Clement. 
They had not gone many paces, when Clement 
stopped. “Miss Earnshaw, I have a message 
for you which I must not forget to deliver.” 

abel stopped also, and, without turning com- 
pletely round, looked over her shoulder at him. 

“A message for me?” 

“Yes. I think you can guess from whom. 
Little Corda Trescott sends you—I must be 
exact, for the words were confided to me with 
many solicitous injunctions to repeat them lite- 
rally—sends you her dearest love and thanks, 
and is grieved to hear of your sorrow, and will 
never, never forget you, and hopes some day to 
see you again. That is my message.” 

Mabel’s face softened into a girlish tender 
smile, that had a lurking sadness init. ‘“‘ Ah, 
poor little Corda! Thank you, Mr. Charle- 
wood. Then you have seen her again? That 
is very’good of you!” 

“TI saw her yesterday. She is getting quite 
strong, if one may apply the term to anything 
so fragile. She still has some books of yours, 
she tells me. I have promised to bring them 
to Hazlehurst when she has read them, and 
after you Miss Earnshaw, I am an older 
friend than Corda. Don’t refuse me the privilege 
of saying, as she says, that I shall never, never, 
forget you, and that I hope to see you again.” 

“You are very kind,” said Mabel, in so low a 
tone as to be almost inaudible. 

“ Not kind in that hope ; rather say, selfish ; 
bat it is more than a hope with me. It is a re- 
solution.” ° 

“ Weare near the pig,” said Mabel, ruthlessly. 

If she were cold, Clement was earnest. € 
would not suffer his words to be so put aside. 

“1 not = hope, but I intend to see you 
again. I shall say au revoir when we part.” 

“No, Mr. Charlewood. 1 fear you had best 
say adieu.” 

“Adieu? No! You will at least come 
to Hazlehurst for your holidays. And it is 
possible” (Clement blushed a little here), “nay, 
very probable, that I may be running over to 
Eastfield on business.” 

* T think it very likely that I shall not return 
to Hazlehurst for any length of time. 1 have 
a feeling that my career at Eastfield will be but 
a brief one. However, I have promised to try 
it. But here is the pig, and here is Dooley, 
over his ankles in mud. Dooley, you must 
come in with me directly, and change your wet 
shoes and stockings.” 
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When the time came for the brothers to take 
their leave and walk back towards Hammerham, 
Mrs. Saxelby’s spirits sank. It was a foretaste 
of the parting with Mabel. 

“Come and see mamma, sometimes, when 
you can, Watty,” said Mabel, taking his hand. 
She made no similar request to Clement; but 
her mother added: “ Oh, do come, both of you! 
I am, and shall be, so thankful to see you.” 

“Will you please, Mr. Charlewood,” Mabel 
added, softening at the last moment, “to give 
my kind love to little Corda? And will you tell 
her, from me, to keep those other books I lent 
her, and to take care of them for my sake? 
They were given to me by some one whom I 
loved very dearly. God bless you, Mr. Charle- 
wood! Adieu!” 

“Au revoir, Mabel,” said the young man, hold- 
ing both her hands, and looking gravely into 
her eyes. “ Au revoir!” 

Thus Mabel Earnshaw and Clement Charle- 
wood parted. 

END OF BOOK I. 





GENUINE LETTER OF THANKS. 

Tue following epistle, for the genuineness of 
which we have authority to vouch, bears no 
date, but is known to have been written about 
the year 1770. 

It is an interesting, because authentic, evi- 
dence of the social position of the “ Parson” in a 
bygone day ; who was hat in hand to his patron ; 


who thought it in no wise derogatory to his 
cloth to dine in the servants’ hall, to pay court to 
the housekeeper, and make love to my lady’s 


“woman,” or even to marry her, with my lady’s 
countenance and approval. A social position 
admirably described by Macautay. 

As concerns the letter itself, the mingled 
simplicity and servility of the good man, its 
author, his gratitude for favours conferred, and 
his keen eye towards benefits to come, his pre- 
sentation of his family after the fashion of 
modern mendicants of a lower class, his pro- 
lixity and tautology (frightfully get of 
the sermons under which such of his parish- 
ioners as understood Engiish—they were, pro- 
bably, few, for he was a Welsh parson—groaned 
on Sundays), these points, and other humorous 
touches of character self-disclosed, make the 
letter very curious and droll. 


Reverend and Worthy, Indulgent and Com- 
passionate, Bounteous and very Valuable Sir. 

The present you have sent me has laid me 
under an obligation to write rather sooner than 
I intended ; and if I was not to seize the very 
first opportunity that offered to return you 
thanks after the reception of so considerable a 
present, I should be guilty of such a piece of 
insensibility and ingratitude as the very stones 
(to allude to the dialect of Heaven) would be- 
come vocal, and rise up and upraid me ; espe- 
cially as a few grateful expressions may be so 
easily uttered without any expense obtained, 





and the least that can be rendered to any person 
by whom a favour is bestowed. No one is 
more ready to acknowledge a benefit, nor, 
perhaps, less able to make a retaliation, than 
myself. Ihave it in my heart to do as much, 
and in my power to do as little, as any man 
living; however, as far as the efficacy and value 
of thankful and affectionate expressions extend, 
I am free to do the uttermost, and if it was 
possible for a sheet of paper to contain, on the 
one hand, and if it was not altogether unneces- 
sary on the other, I would give you as many 
thanks as the clothes contain threads. 

T thank you, dear sir, for the handsome and 
very valuable black coat, I thank you for the 
genteel blue coat, I thank you for the neat 
cloth breeches, I thank you for the pieces you 
have sent to repair them with, I thank you for 
the beautiful wig, I thank you for paying the 
carriage of the whole ; I shall further add that, 
by the present, you have animated and height- 
ened my affections, which your former hospitable 
behaviour had before enkindled. Shall I tell 
you I constantly and fervently pray for you, 
and am daily forming a thousand wishes for 
your present and future welfare? Dear sir, I 
need only say you have won my heart by your 
favours; I bless God for what you have done 
for me, and am surely to conclude from this 
instance of your bounty that you will be a great 
friend to me and my family. Dear sir, I thank 
you, and again I thank you. On Saturday last 
I received your parcel. Immediately I had my 
hair cut off, that I might have the honour on 
the Sabbath to appear in your wig; and being 
desirous to wear the black coat once, for your 
sake, went to the meeting in it. My body was 
never so genteelly arrayed since it came out of 
the hands of its Creator; the clothes fitted me 
well, and looked gracefully upon me. Dear sir, 
I thank you, and again I thank you. 

Was proud to tell Mr. Ashworth what a 
present you kad sent me; Mr. Ashworth seemed 
quite pleased. Indeed, if anybody who had 
seen me in my ragged and dirty apparel two 
years ago, had seen me last Sabbath so decently 
clothed in your things, would have been apt to 
think me the reality of one of Ovid’s Metamor- 
a. there being so striking a difference 

etween my past and my present appearance. 
Dear sir, I thank you, and again I thank you. 
To conclude, dear sir, you say in your last 
letter, “ I have sent you some clothes, if you will 
not refuse them.” Dear sir, what do you 
mean? I am surprised at your expression. If 

ou had sent me an old pair of shoes or stock- 
ings, should have been obliged and very thankful 
for them, much more so for a present so large 
and rich as yours, the value of which I so well 
know, and I am persuaded they were never 
yours for ten pounds. Dear sir, if at any time 
you have an old garment to spare, hat or any- 
thing else, I shall receive it with thanks, and 
my family enjoy the benefit of it. What follows 
I am ashamed to write, yet must own that your 
present would have been more complete if you 
had obliged me with a waistcoat along with it, 
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having not one proper to wear with the coats 
you have sent me, they being so valuable, and 
fit me so well, it would be a pity to break them 
for that. I have nothing to add but an expres- 
sion of the sincerest and most ange concern 
for your real happiness, and am, dear Sir, what 
I shali always be proud to call myself, and my 
wife and boys with me, your highly benefited 
and greatly obliged and humble Servants, 
Joun & Mary, Tuomas & Joun Butt. 


P.S. The hand, spelling, and composing, am 
sensible, is fs he time being short, matter 
great, tackle bad, and obliged to write in haste. 

As I have had my hair cut off, and at a loss 
for a cap, if you have one to dispose of, either 
silk or velvet, shall be very glad of it. 





TRADERS’ MARKS AND TOKENS. 

Brass and copper coins were struck by the 
Roman occupiers of Britain; and the Saxons 
were afterwards busy makers of silver and 
copper coins. The chief of these coins was 
the penny, which fulfilled the principal duties 
of a circulating medium far into the Anglo- 
Norman period. Debased by needy and frau- 
dulent monarchs, and clipped by dishonest 
traders, the coins were nevertheless national ; 
they were issued by the state, and no others 
had the characteristics of legal tender. There 
were frequent petitions presented by the 
traders to the Commons, and addresses by the 


Commons to the Crown, —. of the 


scarcity in copper coins of small value. It was 
this scarcity that partly led,.in later genera- 
tions, to the striking of pledges or tokens b 
traders and tavern-keepers. In the fifteent 
century it was announced by the Commons to 
the Crown that many d/anks were in circulation, 
sham silver coins of very little value; and the 
House prayed for a remedy for this evil. A cry 
for more halfpence and farthings again and again 
arose. The poor traders, as the Commons said, if 
they wanted to buy small quantities of commodi- 
ties, were forced to bisect “our sovereigne lordes 
coigne, that is to wete, a peny in two peces, or 
elles forego all the same peny, forthe paiement 
of an halfpeny; and also the pouere common 
retaillours of vitailles, and of other nedeful 
thyngs, for defaulte of such coigne of half- 
penyes and farthings, oftentymes mowe not sell 
their seid vitailles and thyngs.” Such matters 
were more important in those days than at 
present; for farthings, and even half-farthings, 
played an active part in moneys of account. 
A half-farthing appears as an item in the annual 
rental of an estate held in Kent. 

By slow degrees, this scarcity of small coin 
led to the private making of tokens as representa- 
tive money. Traders, without any intention to 
deceive, agreed to exchange small pieces of cheap 
metal as the purchase-money for small quanti- 
ties of commodities ; it was in itself quite a fair 
commercial system of barter, provided the 
issuers were always willing to take back the 





small pieces of metal at the same value. Leaden 
tokens of such kind became prevalent in London 
during the reign of Henry the Eighth ; and their 
increase in number was considerable during the 
next three reigns. Elizabeth had the credit of 
restoring the purity of the much debased silver 
coinage; but small coins were still too few. 
As payments in these tokens could only be made 
at the shops of the issuers, there were many 
disadvantages to the poor buyers. The queen* 
for a short time permitted the striking of 
copper farthings and half-farthings by private 
ewes but this permission was soon with- 

rawn, as encroaching too nearly on the royal 
prerogative; and the small dealers were placed in 
the same difficulties as before. From time to time 
the municipal authorities of various towns were, 
by order in council, permitted to coin copper 
pledges of small value. James the First de- 
scended to the unworthy expedient of giving (or 
selling) to one of his courtiers a patent for 
issuing royal farthing tokens, the weight of 
which was such as to yield.a large profit to the 
patentee, and the circulation of which was 
rendered compulsory by order in council. 
Charles the First imitated this scandalous pro- 
ceeding, giving some such patent to one of his 
favourites. These debased farthings, really 
tokens, were minted at a house in A a 
close to a court ever since known as Token- 
house-yard. These unfair proceedings were not 
without influence in increasing the bitter feeling 
towards the ill-starred monarch. After his death, 
the issue of tradesmen’s tokens spread rapidly 
and decidedly, each tradesman following his 
own taste in the matter. Copper, brass, lead, 
tin, latten, and even leather were employed ; 
and at different periods the designations ¢urzeys, 
black-mail, dotkins, crockards, &c., were given 
to the tokens. Evelyn speaks of “the tokens 
which every tavern and tippling-house, in the 
days of late anarchy among us, presumed to 
stamp and utter for immediate exchange, as 
they were passable through the neighbourhood, 
which, though seldom reaching further than the 
next street or two, may happily, in after times, 
come to exercise and busie the. learned critic 
what they should signifie.” During the Pro- 
tectorate, and after the Restoration, petitions 
were frequently sent in to the Government, 
praying for the issue of legal farthings; on 
account of the losses which the public suffered 
by reason of the tokens being of no value ex- 
cept at the shops of the issuers—some of the 
tokens not being intrinsically worth one-tenth of 
their nominal value. Indeed, there is no doubt 
that, as the patentee reaped an unfair profit 
out of the patent farthings, so did the traders 
out of their tokens. At length real honest 





* Mr. Burn quotes a passage from an old writer, 
illustrative of the superstitions even of Elizabeth’s 
reign. Germans brought over to melt down the de. 
based silver coin, complained of sickly odours, “ and 
were advised to drink out of a dead man’s skull; a 
warrant was thereupon issued for applying to this 
purpose some of the trunkless heads on London 
Bridge.” 
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copper farthings were issued by Charles the 
Second ; and the tokens went out of use. Col- 
lections of tradesmen’s tokens became gradually 
more and more valuable as curiosities. Dr. 
Browne Willis, of Oxford, made one of these 
collections, which he presented to the Bodleian 
library; the British Museum contains a large 
number, Captain Beaufoy’s collection being 
especially valuable; and there are many other 
collections in the hands of dealers. 

These old tokens acted as shop-signs as well 
as money, identifying each particular trader 
with a particular house. It was his trade-mark, 
his symbol. Every token bore the name of 
the issuer, and mostly the sign of the house or 
shop which he kept. Thus in Fleet-street we 
find the Bear, the Bull’s Head, the Cock, the 
Sugar-Loaf, the Dragon, the Hercules’ Pillar, 
the White Hart, the Rainbow, the Castle, the 
Jerusalem, the Golden Angel, the Three Nuns, 
the Boar’s Head, the Temple, the Seven Stars, 
the Three Squirrels, the Mitre, the Feathers, 
the King’s Head, and the Unicorn. Some of 
these names or signs exist to this day among 
the Fleet-street taverns. In Paternoster-row, 
in Newgate-street, in Ivy-lane, in all the old 
thoroughfares thereabouts, traders were accus- 
tomed to issue such tokens during the first half 
of the seventeenth century. The following are 
the inscriptions on some of the tokens as speci- 
mens of the class: “ Mansfield’s Coffee-house 
Providence in Shoe-lane ;” “ Francis Plomer 
in Little Wood-street His Halfpeny;” “John 
Mitchell living at Litle Somer’s Key near 
Billingsgate ;” “John Backster at the Mother 
Read Cap in Holloway 1667 His Halfpeny ;” 
“ Haberdasher Small Wares at ye Maremade 
*twixt Milk-street Wood-street ;” “John Hen- 
ley in Grub-street His Halfpeny.” There were 
sometimes very odd combinations of objects on 
tokens; such as, the Ape on Horseback, Ape 
Smoking a Pipe, Bleeding Heart, Cardinal’s 
Hat, Cheese-knife, Chopping-knife, Cock and 
Sack-bottle, Cradle and Sugar Loaf, Cripple on 
Crutches, Dagger and Pie, Dove and Olive 
Branch, Fighting Cocks, Five Tobacco Pipes, 
Half Moon and ‘Tobacco Roll, Heart and Arrow, 


Labour in Vain, Pickled Tongue, Pile of Cheese, 
Virgin and Gabriel, Salutation, Woman’s Shoe, 
Star of Bethlehem, and Sun in Splendour. 
The number three was a favourite in the Three 
Bibles, Three Candlesticks, &c.; as was also 
the prefix Golden, as in the Golden Bottle, 


Golden Spectacles, &e. The Beaufoy collec- 
tion contains a token of the Devil Tavern; 
on one side is, “ At the D{evil] and Dunstan’s,” 
and on the other, “ Within Temple Barre,” 
while the device represents St. Dunstan holding 
the devil by the nose. The earlier tokens were 
mostly in lead or other soft metal; those of 
later date were frequently of brass. The Chap- 
ter Coffee-house, in Paternoster-row, once so 
celebrated as a resort of literary characters, is- 
sued leather tokens, some of which are still in 
existence. 

After the suppression of tokens by real far- 
things in the time of Charles the Second, few 








or no new specimens were issued by tradesmen 
until the time of George the Third. About 
eighty years ago, the copper coin became very 
scarce, and the current specimens so worn that 
the devices were almost obliterated. The Parys 
Copper Mine Company at Amlweh, in Anglesea, 
struck many tons of brass tokens, apparently 
for individual traders; but when Matthew 
Boulton coined five hundred tons of heavy- 
rimmed pennies for the Government, matters 
reverted to their proper state. Afterwards 
copper became so high in price, that speculators 
secretly melted down the heavy pennies, to ob- 
tain a higher price for the metal as cake cop- 
per; and this led to the fabrication of wretched 
substitutes in the form of tokens. For fifty 
years past there has been no inducement to 
issue traders’ tokens in England, except a few 
here and there as advertisements. Asa sign or 
mark, a token is certainly worth attention; and 
it may be true, as Dr. Combe observes, that 
“though at present no high value be set upon 
English town-pieces and tradesmen’s tokens by 
men of learning, a time will come when these 
coins will be as much esteemed in this country 
as the town-pieces of the Greeks.” 

Another mode of identifying a trader with 
his occupation, is that of Zrade or Merchant's 
Marks, pertaining to his articles of production 
rather than to his place of business, and having 
a direct though not calculable money value. 
All distinguished families, as well as traders and 
merchants of note, had their particular marks 
in the middle ages, often to be seen on church 
windows, given by them. As asubstitute for coat 
armour, many families adopted their trade mark 
in a shield; and these were continued by their 
descendants as an hereditary distinction. The 
arms of the borough of Southwark are nothing 
more than a trade mark. The arms of the 
great city companies were generally adopted by 
persons in their respective trades all over the 
country; and in addition to this, many trades, 
not incorporated into guilds, had in like manner 
trade arms or trade marks common to all the 
respective fraternities. Towns and abbeys, 
monasteries and convents, had their arms or 
marks. Many of the devices were of a religious 
character, oe as a cross and banner, as depicted 
inthe Agnus Dei. Most of them, however, were 
mere fancies, traceable to no particular mode or 
system: such as a monogram, a rebus on the 
name, a combination of geometrical tracery, a 
shirt with two letters stamped on it, an arrow 
sticking through a pig, a pig bearing an up- 
right gibbet on his back, and other oddities. 
Shopkeepers had trade marks sometimes, but 
among the trading classes they were mostly 
confined to merchants and shipowners. When 
the merchants rose to the rank of gentry, by 
marriage or by the accumulation of wealth, the 
mark was not only a substitute for arms in the 
shield; it was often combined with the arms. 
As a trading expedient it was customary for a 
merchant to cause his mark to be affixed to every 
bale or package of goods from his store, that 


his wares might be distinguished from those of 
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others ; this was the more necessary in times 
when very few persons could read or write. 
Merchants’ marks were in use at Sheffield lon 

before the granting of the charter under whic 

the cutlers’ and steel workers’ privileges have 
ever since been defined and protected in that 
busy town. A jury of cutlers was empannelled 
to assign marks to the different manufacturers 
whereby to distinguish their respective produc- 
tions. Merchants’ marks were regularly used 
on the Continent to a much later aoe | than 
in this country; even now they are employed 
by the great firms of Oporto and Lisbon, to 
give authenticity to casks and pipes of wine ; 
and what is called the drand of the best cigars 
is a merchant’s mark stamped or branded on 
the box. 

The law rightly recognises a commercial value 
as attached to marks, brands, stamps, or symbols 
such as these. But although the law gives this 
recognition, the defining of its limits is often very 
puzzling. A trade mark properly so called, a 

ood will, a title, a style, a designation, the 
bels of a house of business, a particular 
wrapper, all have special value to the proper 
owner; but the law leaves judge and jury 
sometimes rather at a loss. It is, however, cer- 
tain, that any mark by which a manufacturer 
identifies himself with any product creditable 
to his skill and enterprise, is morally in the na- 
ture of property, and ought to be protected. 

Some curious cases are on record, illustra- 
ting this matter. There is a patent medi- 
cine which we are all invited to purchase 
as a remedy for every ill that flesh is heir to ; 
the two partners who manufactured it separated, 
and the law had to determine which of them, or 
whether both, possessed the right of making 
the health-giving pills, and of calling them by 
the name of Universal Medicine. A person 
who was not Schweppe, sold soda-water in 
bottles which had Schweppe’s name stamped on 
them ; he had bought the bottles second-hand, 
and was let off on condition that he would not do 
soanymore. A publisher announced a work by 
William Grainger, Esq.; another publisher did 
the same, and defied the first to prove that a per- 
son of that name had written the book; it was 
admitted that there was no such person, and the 
action failed ; there was a seller of Howqua’s Mix- 
ture, a tea professing to be grown and mixed in 
China expressly for this one person; an in- 
junction could not be obtained against a rival 
who made use of the same title, because it was 
found that the tea was ordinary tea, mixed up in 
England in the usual way. ‘The same fate at- 
tended an application for an injunction to pre- 
vent a person from using the title Medicated 
Mexican Balm for a medicine made from a 
recipe prepared by the celebrated Blumenbach ; 
but the Blumenbach theory was found to be all 
a sham. Somebody’s Patent Kitchener was 
pirated; but the law refused to protect the 

grieved person, because the invention had wot 
been patented, and the title therefore involved 
a falsehood. Two parties made a fortune by 
selling an inestimable composition for black- 





ing our boots; two other persons of the same 
names set up in the same trade ; on trial it was 
found that the law would permit them so to do, 
seeing that the names were really correct, pro- 
vided the alleged offenders did not imitate too 
closely the labels of the original firm. 

A few more examples. A medicine-vendor and 
a physician had a joint interest in certain pow- 
ders and pills, which proved a mine of wealth to 
both of them ; a descendant of the one quarrelled 
with a descendant of the other about the right 
of using the secret recipe; but as the recipe was 
not revealed in court, the law refused to decide 
in the dark. An assistant surreptitiously ob- 
tained, in contravention of his mdenture of 
apprenticeship, a knowledge of a secret reci 
possessed by his master; he made the article, 
and sold it in packets like the original, a pro- 
ceeding which brought a prompt injunction. 
Lord Byron once obtained an injunction against 
a publisher for announcing Poems by Lord 
Byron ; the publisher would not swear to his 
belief that the poems were really written by his 
lordship; and of course he was pronounced to 
be in the wrong. One iron-merchant stamped 
another iron-merchant’s mark on some bars in- 
tended for the Turkish market; but he was soon 
stopped in this. A publisher brought out a 
Catalogue of Etchings by the Queen and the 
Prince Consort, with descriptions; the details 
had been obtained surreptitiously, and yet the 
publication was announced to be by permission 
of the royal personages ; of course the law soon 
puta stop to this piece of knavery. Two men of 
the same name made shot-belts and powder- 
flasks; the less known of the two profited by 
this, in what shopkeepers call an “ untradesman- 
like manner;” but he did not overshoot the 
boundary of the law. One omnibus proprietor 
was prohibited by injunction from running an 
omnibus bearing names and designations similar 
to those previously employed by another. A 
carrier’s business was sold in two parts to two 
purchasers ; each claimed to use the original 
owner’s name, and the law had to decide between 
them. The printer of a Bath newspaper left his 
property in trust for the widow and children ; 
the widow allowed the foreman, who was a 
favourite of hers, to use the office and the type 
for printing a rival paper; but this was pro- 
nounced to be a wrong to the children. Labels 
concerning certain Vegetable Pills, exactly like 
those of the original pills which had obtained 
a large sale (except in the insertion of small 
type here and there), were pronounced to be too 
close an imitation to be allowable. 


These are some of the many indications which 
the law books afford of the recognition of trade 
marks as private property, and of the difficulty 
often expericnced in determining whether the 


righi has been infringed or not. Five years ago, 
a Merchandise Marks Act was passed, to pro- 
tect any “mark, name, word, signature, letter, 
number, figure, or sign,” used to denote any 
particular article made specially by one firm or 
person. And in like manner vessels, cases, 
wrappers, boxes, tickets, bands, reels, mee 
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and the like, so long as they are honestly devised 
for an honest purpose, are to be regarded as 

roperty. Under the new law, all forgeries or 
infringements of such symbols are punishable by 
fine or forfeiture. For some reason or other, 
the hop trade seems to be difficult to shield from 
roguery. Acts have from time to time been 
passed to protect the marks on bags or pockets 
of hops ; and the protection now is very com- 
plicated. Strict rules are laid down as to the 
inscribing, on the bags and pockets, of such 
particulars as will identify or associate the 
grower unmistakably with them. The truth is, 
that the growers of fine hops are sensitive both 
in fame and in purse. There are rogues in hops 


as well as rogues in grain, in steel, in blacking, 
in pills, in Cough-no-more drops. 





A QUEEN’S CONFESSION. 


I am failing, wasting, dying, 
Without plaint or moan, 

Life’s enchantments all around me, 
And the world my own. 


Throned aloft in regal splendours, 
Should not life be sweet ? 

With a crown upon my forehead, 
Kingdom at my feet ? 


Every day, adoring suppliants 
In my presence bend ; 

Every day, fresh throng of suitors 
For my grace contend. 


“ Wondrous fair ” they call me, “ fairest ;” 
“Envy of all eyes ;” 

I am sick at heart with listening 
To their flatteries. 


What avail the pomp and lustre 
Of my grand estate, 

When my woman’s heart amidst it 
Dwelleth desolate ? 


All men’s love to me is worthless, 
Save the love of one! 

Who could see the stars with vision, 
Dazzled by the sun ? 


Night and day his image haunts me, 
While I sleep or wake ; 

Little deems he of the anguish 
Suffer’d for his sake. 


From his sires no borrow’d glory 
Blending with his own, 

All unrivall’d, ’mid the famous 
He stands first—alone! 


His the greatness of a spirit 
Gentle, firm, and free : 

Grace and goodness are his titles, 
Manhood his degree. 


Were I but the lowliest maiden, 
Loveliest in my land, 

But to do him daily service— 
Stoop to kiss his hand! 


Sunder'd are we, by the false world, 
Far as east from west. 
Woman’s heart what dost thou, beating 





In a royal breast ? 


And of me he thinks not—dreams not— 
While mine eyes grow dim, 

And my spirit slowly wasteth, 
For the love of him. 


And so far I seem above him, 
While so low I lie, 

In the dust—the merest abject— 
Mock’d with majesty. 


Oh, the cruel weight of glory, 
Crushing out my life ; 

The fair semblance glozing over 
The fierce inward strife ! 


Scarce the first peal shall have sounded 
Of his bridal bell, 

Than its merry tones shall mingle 
With my funeral knell. 


Woman’s life is love. A woman, 
If of love denied, 
Found a kingdom al! too narrow 


For my heart—and died! 





OLD STORIES RE-TOLD. 
THE LUDDITES. 


Tue Luddite rioters of Nottinghamshire and 
Yorkshire derived their name from General 
Lud, their mythical leader, that awe-striking 
name and title being, however, borne by several 
of their chiefs at different times and in different 
districts. The deplorable outrages committed 
by these men—the breaking into houses to 
seize fire-arms and obtain money for the pur- 
poses of their mischievous and dangerous asso- 
ciation—lasted for nearly forty years, during 
which time, with the exception of a few lulls, 
the great manufacturiug districts were in as 
disturbed and lawless a state as the Border 
country when such marauders as Hard-Riding 
Dick and William of Deloraine drove honest 
men’s cattle, burned keep-towers, and harried 
farm-houses. 

All social diseases have their climax. The 
night, they say, is darkest just before daybreak. 
To all miseries and misfortunes there is a cul- 
minating period. It was in 1812 that the 
Luddists were fiercest, maddest, and most des- 
perate, deriding all philosophy and forgetting 
all the tenets of political economy in the 
fierceness of their indignation, Their object 
was to destroy the new frames which about the 
end of the last century were introduced (“ with 
power”) to finish woollen goods. Up to this 
time, cloth had been finished by a tedious and 
costly process, a man being required to each 
machine, and three times the expense being in- 
curred. The machine was a ponderous un- 
sightly instrument, square at the extremity of 
the blade, but otherwise not unlike the shears 
used by sheep-shearers. One blade was passed 
under the balk cloth to be finished, and ihe other 
over it, the latter cropping off the nap of the 
wool as the blades were dexterously pushed 
backwards and forwards by the workmen. The 
men engaged in this primitive occupation were 
known by the name of Croppers. ‘The process 
was as much behind the age as the Hottentot 
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system of nr behind the latest processes 
of Manchester. The croppers, whose occupa- 
tion was thus interfered with, became as violent 
as the silversmiths of Ephesus, and were the chief 
leaders in the Luddite riots. They were gene- 
rally of the stubborn resolute Yorkshire race ; 
ignorant, violent, determined, holding together 
for good or ill, and resolved to destroy the new 
frames, which they believed would throw poor 
men out of work and starve their families. 

There is a wild old Yorkshire legend extant, 
which pretty well proves the opinion enter- 
tained of the croppers by their contemporaries. 
We give it in the words of a most reliable 
authority: “The tradition is, that in conse- 

uence of their dissipated and wicked ways, all 
the croppers at their departure hence went to a 
certain place that—to describe it negatively— 
was neither purgatory nor paradise, and that in 
the course of time they became so numerous in 
that particularly warm region, and withal so 
very, very unruly, that the devil was at his wits’ 
end what to do with them, and had no pleasure 
of-his existence in their company. Get rid of 
them he could not. There they were, and, not- 
withstanding all remonstrances, declared that 
they would neither depart nor yet mend their 
manners. One day, while pondering upon his 
difficult position, a brilliant idea suddenly oc- 
curred to his Satanic Majesty. He knew the 
fondness of the croppers when on earth for gle, 
whether good, bad, or indifferent, so he went to 
the door of the infernal regions, and bawled out 
with all his might, ‘Ale! ale! ale!’ The effect 
was magical. At the joyful sound the croppers 
were instantaneously seized with a burning 
thirst. They rushed out to a man helter- 
skelter to where the delightful news came 
from. No sooner were they safely out than 
Satan quietly but quickly slipped m, banging 
the door to and locking it after him, shouting 
through the keyhole to the astonished and de- 
luded croppers outside, ‘Now, d—n you, I 
have got you out, and I’ll keep you out, and 
T’ll take good care no more croppers ever come 
in here!’ And this is stated to be the reason 
that from thenceforth no more croppers entered 
the infernal regions.” 

No Ribbonmen ever banded together with 
more sullen determination in their movements ; 
their drilling and their attacks were conducted 
with military precision. Mere agricultural la- 
bourers might have shown as much courage, but 
could not have formed such subtle combinations. 
Every man had his allotted place by number 
(as im a regiment) in the musket, pistol, or 
hatchet, companies. The form of initiation was 
known by the technical name of “ twisting in.” 
The oath taken was as solemn and terrible 
as that used in the secret tribunals of the 
middle ages. It was as follows: “I, ——- ——, 
of my own voluntary will, do declare and so- 
lemnly swear that I never will reveal to any 
person or persons under the canopy of heaven 
the names of the persons who compose this 
secret committee, their proceedings, meetings, 
places of abode, dress, features, connexions, or 





anything else that might lead to a discovery of 
the same either by word, or deed, or sign, under 
the penalty of being sent out of the world by 
the first brother who shall meet me, and my 
name and character blotted out of existence, 
and never to be remembered but with contempt 
and abhorrence; and I further now do swear, 
that I will use my best endeavours to punish 
by death any traitor or traitors, should any rise 
up amongst us, wherever I can find him or 
them ; and though he should fly to the verge of 
nature, I will pursue him with unceasing ven- 
geance. So help me, God, and bless me to keep 
this my oath inviolable.” 

At the time of the crisis of disorder in 
1812, when the Luddite conspiracy was net- 
ting over the greater part of two counties, 
Enoch and James Taylor constructed the ob- 
noxious frames in their smithy, which stood on 
what is now the play-ground of the town school 
at Marsden. These enterprising men had begun 
life as common blacksmiths, but by industry, 

erseverance, and inventive genius, had become 
nown as skilful machine-makers. ‘The giant 
hammer used in the Yorkshire smithies was in 
1812 playfully known among the grimy artisans 
who wielded it, as “Enocu,” and when the 
Luddites made one of their midnight marches 
to destroy a finishing-frame, the cant saying 
was—alluding to the firm at Marsden and the 
hammer that was to crush their work— 

Phe Enoch made them, and Enoch shall break 
them.” 

Suffering, and believing that they would suffer 
more, these impetuous men totally forgot that 
all improvements in a trade tend to enlarge that 
trade; that all lessenings of cost in the produc- 
tion of a fabric tend to increase the sale of that 
fabric; and that if the finishing-machines re- 
duced the number of croppers, the manufacture 
of them undoubtedly led to the employment of 
more hammermen. To these truths they were in- 
different ; all they knew, was, that the new frames 
lessened the immediate work for the croppers, 
and they were determined not merely to destroy 
those hole in use, but to terrify employers 
from further adopting them. 

Yet the croppers themselves, as long as they 
could get walk, were well-to-do men, their 
wages being twenty-four shillings a week. The 
Marsden people were, indeed, seldom in dis- 
tress, for the great cotton trade was already de- 
veloping, and warp and weft ready for the hand- 
loom were brought from Lancashire fortnightly 
and put out to Marsden weavers. But let us 
be _ ; the times were hard everywhere, and a 
shilling did not bring then what it had brought 
before, and what it brings now. Men worked 
week in and week out, and only just, after 
all, kept the wolf from the door. Oh! there was 
a sharp biting suffering, before thoughtful 
working men could combine in that thirty years’ 
conspiracy that brought many brave lads to 
the gallows, and sent many to pine away the 
rest of their miserable and wasted lives in the 
dismal restrictions of New South Wales. Time 
is full of common sense; it brings men to the 
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truth; yet for nearly a whole generation it 
never stopped these disturbances, erroneous as 
they were. The man who thinks that these 
troubles indicated no foregone misery and 
wrong, would call a dying man’s groans and 
screams mere practical jokes. 

The Yorkshire nature is staunch and dogged ; 
it was not going to bear starvation quietly, 
while proud, arrogant, and often cruel manu- 
facturers were fattening on the very flesh and 
blood of the workman and his pining children. 
The poor man had borne the contemptuous 
denial of his rights, the incessant suspension of 
the laws of the land, trade monopolies, tyran- 
nical, stupid, and heartless governments, civil 
and religious disabilities, and unjust and useless 
wars; but dear bread—that was the last straw 
that broke the camel’s back. The artisan saw 
only in the new machinery means to still further 
enrich his oppressors and starve himself. When 
the rich man can be weary of life, is it to be won- 
dered at that the poor man finds life sometimes 
intolerable? The panacea seemed to be com- 
bination. General Lud got recruits in Derby- 
shire, Lancashire, Cheshire, Nottinghamshire, 
and especially the south-western districts of 
Yorkshire. There were food riots at Sheffield, 
Mansfield, and Macclesfield. Food riots are as 
certain a proof of something wrong in the body 
politic, as certain pustules are proofs of small- 
a The stocking-weavers in Nottinghamshire 

egan the bad work by holding nocturnal meet- 
ings, by —_ secret societies, by appointing 
delegates and local “centres,” by extracting 
black mail from manufacturers, and requiring 
implicit obedience in their adherents, after admi- 
nistering an oath. From shattering frames, the 
Yorkshire men began to talk of upsetting the 
government. Religion was even pressed into 
the rioters’ service, and a crusading spirit in- 
culcated on those who joined the Luddites. 
The disorders came to a head in 1812, partly 
from the lenity shown to Luddite prisoners 
at the Nottingham Assizes in March, and 


more es ecially by the dreadful price which pro- 
visions had then reached. The poor hardly ever 
tasted nourishing flesh-making wheaten bread ; 
tea and coffee were almost unknown; clothin 

was extravagantly dear; and the workman had 


to gain strength for the twelve hours’ toil in the 
bad atmosphere of a mill, from a paltry meal of 
porridge. All this was hard to bear even with 
freedom ; but it was intolerable in a country 
where the intellect and conscience of the nation 
were enslaved, and where the poor had no other 
privilege than that of paying an undue share of 
the taxes levied on them by an enormously 
wealthy and tolerably selfish landed interest. 
The riots soon overran the West Riding, 
beginning at Marsden. After trying their de- 
structive powers on a small scale there, the frames 
at Woodbottom and Ottiweils were marked out 
for destruction, and the lives of their owners, 
the Armitages and the Horsfalls, were threatened. 
These gentlemen took prompt and energetic 
measures for the protection of their property. 
A bridge over the river at the Woodbottom Mill 





had an iron gate placed across the centre which 
could be securely fastened against all invaders. 
It had iron spikes at the top, and a row of iron 
spikes down each side. This bridge—with its 
gateway and protecting spikes—remained in its 
caigieal integrity until a very recent day. 

“* At Ottiwells,” adds a local authority, “ at 
the upper end of the road fronting the mill, 
and on an elevation, level with the present dam, 
a cannon was planted behind a wall pierced with 
openings three feet high and ten inches wide. 
em these apertures, the cannon could be 
pointed so as to command the entire frontage of 
the mill, and fired upon an approaching enemy. 
This somewhat primitive battery still exists, but 
the artillery disappeared long ago; and though 
now walled up, the outlines of the embrasures 
formerly left for the cannon to be discharged 
through, may yet be distinctly discerned. In 
addition to these means of defence, the work- 
men employed at the mills were armed, and 
kept watch and ward during the night.” 

Mr. Horsfall, resolute and prompt, was not 
to be easily frightened, and the Marsden 
croppers were none of them Luddites. The in- 
habitants of Marsden and the surroundin 
villages were also compelled to deliver up al 
fire-arms in their possession, until the reign.of 
terror should pass away. 

There were also infantry and cavalry in 
Marsden. The 10th King’s Bays, the 15th 
Hussars, and the Scotch Greys, were alter- 
nately billeted (at quite inadequate rates) in 
the town, impoverishing and sometimes ruin- 
ing the landlords, irritating the high-spirited, 
oppressing the neutral, and contaminating the 
whole neighbourhood. These regiments were 
not allowed to remain long in one place, for 
fear of the men becoming tainted with Lud- 
dite opinions. The soldiers marched ever 
night to the market-place at Marsden, and, 
having been paraded, were then told off into 
two divisions, the one to patrol on the road to 
Ottiwells and Valeside, and the other to spend 
the night between Marsden, Woodbottom Mill, 
and Lingards. As their movements were well 
known, and the clash of their swords and the 
yy of their horses’ feet were to be heard 
at a long distance at night, it was easy for the 
Luddites to steal away behind hedges, crouch 
in plantations, or take by-roads to their work 
of destruction. The cats had belled themselves 
this time, and the mice could play as they liked. 

On the llth of April fire was set to the 
gunpowder lying above the West Riding. On 
that day, the croppers at Mr. Wood’s mill 
at Longroyd Bridge, near Huddersfield, were 
planning a night attack on the mill of a Mr. 
Cartwright, at Liversedge. The leading con- 
spirator was an impetuous cropper, named 
George Mellor (twenty-two). His chief lieu- 
tenants were Thomas Smith (twenty-three), 
William Thorpe (twenty-two), and a mean 
subtle fellow, afterwards an informer, Benjamin 
Walker (twenty-five). Joshua Dickenson, a 
cropper, came to the shop on the Saturday be- 
fore named, and brought a pint of powder, a bag 
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of bullets, and two or three cartridges, to dis- 
tribute among the Longroyd Mill men. They 
met at night, about ten o’clock, when it was not 
quite dark, about three miles from Cartwright’s 
mill, in the fields of Sir George Armitage, at the 
obelisk (or, as the Luddites quaintly nick- 
named it, “the dumb steeple”). When more 
than a hundred men had assembled, Mellor and 
Thorpe, the two young leaders, mustered the 
Luds, and called them over, not by names, 
but by numbers, in military fashion; there 
were three companies—the musket, the pistol, 
and the hatchet companies; the rest carried 
sledge-hammers, adgzes, and bludgeons. They 
were formed in lines two deep, and William 
Hale (No. 7), a cropper from Longroyd Miill, 
and a man named Rigge, were ordered by 
Mellor to go last and drive the Luds up, and 
see that no coward stole off in the darkness ; for 
there were many Luds who only joined through 
fear of being assassinated, and had no heart in 
the matter. The order to march was at last given, 
and the band proceeded over wild Hartshead 
Moor, and from thence into a close sixty yards 
from Rawfold Mill, where the musket-men put 
on masks, got ready their fire-arms, and took a 
draught of rum to cheer them on to the attack. 
Mellor then formed his company of musket- 
men into lines of thirteen abreast, and moved 
on to the doomed mill, followed by Thorpe and 
his pistol-men. 

In the mean time, Mr. Cartwright, who 
had appreliensions of an attack, was in the 


great stone many-windowed building. The 
great water-wheels were still; the only sound 
was the ripple of the water in the mill-dam. 
The alarm-bell, rising above the roof, stood out 
dark against the sky. There was no light at 


any window, and no noise. The five workmen 
and their allies, the five soldiers, were asleep. 
The armed men, intent on destruction and ready 
for murder, to their design stole on like ghosts. 
Soon after twelve, Mr. Cartwright, who had 
just fallen asleep, was awoke by the violent 
barking of a large dog kept chained inside the 
mill for such a purpose. 

The millowner leaps out of bed to give 
the alarm, and as he opens his bedroom 
door he hears twenty or thirty of the three 
hundred panes of glass on the ground floor 
shattered in; at the same time there is a 
rattle and blaze of musketry at the ground 
and upper windows; the bullets whistle, and 
splinter, and flatten against the inner walls. At 
the same time a score of sledge-hammers are 
heard working at the chief door, and voices 
shouting and threatening at the other entrances, 
and indeed on all sides, except that on which 
the mill-pool lies. 

The hour is come at last. But Mr. Cart- 
wright is Yorkshire too, resolute, bold, and 
of a good heart. He shouts to his men, and 
they fly to arms, and load and cock their 
muskets. He and one or two of his workpeople 
run to the alarm-bell and pull fiercely at the rope, 
till it clashes out its summons to the Hussars 
at Liversedge and friends near or far. 





This drives the Luddites stark staring mad ; 
the firing becomes hotter; and a dozen of them 
cry out: 

** Fire at the bell-rope!” 
bell!” “ D—— that bell! get it, lads!” 

(For, they knew the soldiers would be on 
them with their sabres if that bell clang many 
minutes longer.) Presently the bell-rope breaks, 
and two men are sent up to ring and fire alter- 
nately. Cartwright and his men fire from the 
upper loops of the mill obliquely at the howling 
crowd that flash off their guns, and ply their 
hammers, and snap their pistols at the detested 
mill, where the ten men are glaring at them 
from under covert. ‘The fire from and against 
the mill is hot, pelting, and furious. 

“ Bring up Enoch!” roar stentorian voices. 

A big hammerman advances to the door, and 
pounds at it with Enoch as if it were a block of 
Iron. 

The rest shout : 

“ Bang up, m 
“ Are you in, my 
with you, lads!” 
-—- one !” 

ellor then cries, with horrible imprecations, 

“ The door is opened !” 

But it is not. They are wrong this time. 
Enoch has been hard and heavy at it; it is true, 
the panels are broken, so that a man’s head might 
go through, but the lock and bolt are not burst 
yet. The planks are split with hatchets, the 
malls have broken and chopped it into holes, 
but the door still keeps faithtal and fast. The 
stone jambs of one entrance are wrenched out, 
the frameworks are smashed in, still Cart- 
wright and his men keep up their fire from 
between the flagstones that barricade the upper 
windows, and some of the Luddites are struck. 
There is a ery that some one is shot, and 
a man has fallen on his face. Booth is down, and 
there is hot blood on Dean’s hands. Dean has 
been shot through the door as he plied his hatchet. 

There are only nine panes of glass left in the 
ground floor; but Enoch has failed this time. 

he firing has now gone on for twenty minutes, 
and still flashes to and fro over the mill-pool, 
from door to window, and from window to 
door. A man named Walker is looking in at a 
broken window, when a ball from one of Cart- 
wright’s men strikes the edge of his hat. The 
enraged Luddite instantly leans in and fires at 
where the flash came from, taking the best aim 
he can. As he said afterwards : 

“T was determined to do it, though my hand 
was shot off for it, and hand and pistol had gone 
into the mill.” 

It is very dark, nothing can be seen on either 
side but the jet of fire upwards and downwards 
as the besieged fire from behind the paving- 
stones, and the Luddites irom their platoons. 

But now from the clamorous crowd outside 
came groans and screams; and the mob, either 
intimidated, dreading the coming sabres, or 
falling short of powder and ball, began to 
slacken their fire. That gave the mill peopie 
fresh courage, for they knew the Luddites were 


“ Shoot away the 


lads !”? 
ds - 
“ D—— them. 


“In with you!” 
“Keep close.” “In 
Kill them, 
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losing heart. Now, the firing entirely ceased, 
except a shot or two at intervals. The wounded 
men were groaning with pain, and their com- 
rades were trying to carry them off. The Lud- 
dites broke and separated towards Huddersfield ; 
one man fell in the mill-dam ; others slunk back 
to the Dumb Steeple Fieid; a few crept up 
the beck. 

Mr. Cartwright, listening, could hear the heavy 
groaning of the poor wretches left under the 
windows wounded, but he was afraid to go out 
lest it should be afterwards said he had murdered 
the stragglers in cold blood. Then, the victo- 
rious defenders rested and rejoiced, or kept 
the alarm-bell going. On a friend arriving, 
Cartwright went cautiously out and examined 
the field of battle, and removed the wounded 
men to a public-house near. When the day 
broke, Cartwright went and examined the 
ruined mill: the windows were destroyed, the 
doors chopped and broken, the paths to Hudders- 
field strewn with malls, hatchets, and hammers. 
There was a Luddite’s hat floating in a dismal 
way about the mill-dam. 

hat night many glimpses were obtained of 
the retreating rioters. 

Some of the frightened Luddites were soon 
tracked. On the night of the attack on Rawfold 
Mill, a man named Brooks, who was wet 
through and without a hat, called at High 
Town on a man named Naylor, from whom 
Mellor, the leading spirit all through this bad 
affair, borrowed a hat for his coadjutor. On 
the day after,a woman living at Lockwood 
saw a great many cloth-dressers come to the 
house of a man named Brook, whom she heard 
evidently telling “some sorrowful tale.” She 
could tell that, by the motion of his hand. She 
heard only a few words, and those were : 

“That of all the dismallest dins anybody ever 
heard, that was the dismallest, and that you 
might have heard it half a mile, and I had 
rather be clemmed to death than be in such a 
stir again.” 

Before any of the men could be arrested, the 
irritation produced by the failure of the attack 
on Rawfold’s mill had led to a fresh crime. A 
day or two after the repulse, the croppers at 
Mr. Wood’s mill at Longroyd’s Bridge were 
talking together, lamenting the loss of life 
among the Luddites at Cartwright’s mill. 
Mellor, always foremost, then said there was 
no way of smashing the machinery but by 
shooting the masters. No one present seems 
to have protested against this proposition. 


Mellor, who had been to Russia, had brought | p 


back with him a large pistol of a peculiar kind, 
with a barrel half a yard long. It had been 
sold to aman named Hall for some pigeons. This 
pistol was borrowed on the afternoon of the 28th 
of April. At Hall’s house, Mellor loaded this 
pistol so heavily, that Hall asked Mellor if he 
meant to fire that? He thought the piece would 
jump back. Mellor replied, coolly, “Yes; I 
mean to give Horsfall that.” About five o’clock 
that day, Mellor came into a room at Longroyd 
Mill, where a man named Walker was at work 





with three other men, and asked him to go 
with him and shoot Mr. Horsfall. The man did 
not then consent; but half an hour after, Mellor 
came again, put a loaded and primed pistol 
into his hand, and told him he must go with 
him and shoot Horsfall. Walker examined the 
pistol, found it nearly full, and consented. 

This Mr. Horsfall—the man whom the four 
Luddites waited for in the narrow sirip of a 
plantation on the Huddersfield road—was an 
excitable impetuous man, violent in manner, 
but kind and forgiving to his own workpeople. 
Against the Luddites, however, he was always 
implacable. Though he had offered to his neigh- 
bours, the Armitages, to pull down the ob- 
noxious frames, he had been heard to express 
his wish to ride up to the saddle-girths in Lud- 
dite blood. The children, as he rode through 
Lingard’s Wood, used to run out and cry, 
**T’m General Lud!” and he would invariably 
pursue the urchins with his horsewhip. This 
rash and impulsive man was about forty, 
and in the full flush of vigorous manhood. It 
was said that the Luddites had, on the night of 
the defeat at Rawfold’s, tossed up a shilling to 
settle whether Cartwright’s mill or Horsfall’s 
mill should be first attacked. 

The other men were in a wood twenty 
yards nearer Huddersfield. They were to fire 
after Mellor and Thorpe had fired. 

This was at about six o’clock. At about half- 
past five Mr. Horsfall has mounted at the door of 
the George Hotel, Huddersfield, rash and defiant 
as usual, and ridden off. A few minutes after he 
was out of sight, Mr. Horsfall’s friend, a Mr. 
Eastwood of Slaithwaite, who had often expostu- 
lated with the daring and obnoxious millowner 
on the imprudence of his intemperate language 
about the Luddites, called at the George to 
propose, for protection and companionship, 
to ride home with him. On hearing he had 
gone, he cantered quickly after him, hoping to 
overtake him. About six, Mr. Horsfall pulled 
up his horse at the Warren House Inn at 
Crossland Moor. Finding there two of his old 
workpeople, Mr. Horsfall gave each a glass of 
liquor in a friendly way. He did not himself 
alight, but on the saddle tossed off a steamin 
glass of rum-and water, and then rode off flushe 
with the grog. A man named Parr was about a 
hundred and fifty yards behind him. All the 
way from Huddersfield there had been an inter- 
mittent stream of people returning homeward— 
farmers in gigs, ae tet with carts, and young 
oe riding gaily back to their country 
aces. 

When Mr. Horsfall comes abreast of the 
plantation, Parr sees four men in dark-coloured 
clothes stooping about under the boughs. All 
at once there comes a crack, as of a gun, and a 
puff of smoke. Mr. Horsfall’s horse jibs 
around, and the rider falls with his face on the 
horse’s neck. Two shots had been fired. B 
a great effort the wounded man raises himse 
painfully up by the horse’s mane, and calls out 
“ Murder!” At that momenta man in a bottle- 
green top-coat (one of the four in ambuscade) 
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springs on the wall with one hand and both 
feet. 


Parr, riding up, seeing this, called out to the 
murderer, “ What, are you not contented yet ?” 
and rode fast up to the wounded man, who was 
already dripping with blood. Horsfall said to 
the farmer coming so providentially to bis as- 
sistance : 

“Good man, you are a stranger to me, but 

ray ride on to Mr. Horsfall’s house” (his 
rother’s), “and get assistance. I am shot.” 

Parr, supporting him in his arms—for he 
grew sick and faint, and was falling—said : 

“ Are you Mr. Horsfall of Marsden ?” 

As he groaned “I am,” the blood spurted 
from his side, and he fell off his horse. 

Parr then drew him to the side of the road, 
and a clothier, named Bannister, supported him 
in his arms till two boys came up with a cart and 
removed the dying man to the Warren House. 

When the surgeon came, he found poor Hors- 
fall’s pulse weak faint and tremulous, and he 
was pale and sick. One ball had passed through 
his left side to his right side, and nearly cut the 
femoral artery. The other ball had pierced his 
left thigh. He died in about thirty-eight hours. 

A labourer in the adjacent fields, who saw 
the murder perpetrated, was seized with terror, 
and fled. Another man, ignorant of the murder, 
saw four men run and clamber over a wall into 
Dungeon Wood. In getting over the bars, part 
of a pistol was seen under one of the men’s coat, 
and the ploughman said to himself : 

“There go Luds; we shall have mischief 
to-night!” 

The man (probably Mellor), seeing the pistol 
was observed, drew his top-coat down over it. 
Smith and Walker hid their pistols in two ant- 
hills in the wood, and also Mellor’s powder-horn. 
Mellor and Thorpe then ordered their com- 
panions to go Honley way, and gave them two 
shillings to buy beer. They went on two miles 
further to Honley, and there drank seven or 
eight pints of ale. There was a drunken collier 
there, and the collier, pleased with Smith’s ex- 
cellent whistling, got up and tried to dance. 
Soon after, some pale frightened men came in 
from Huddersfield market, and brought word 
that Mr. Horsfall had been shot, and was lying 
half dead at the Warren House. 

The next day, Walker was sent for by Mellor 
to come into his shop at Longroyd Mill. Mellor, 
Thorpe, and Smith, then produced a Bible, and 
ordered him to kiss it, and swear to keep the 
secret “in all its circumstances.” Six other 
workmen had already been sworn. Mellor had 
burnt his finger in firing, and it was then bound 
up, while Thorpe’s face had been scratched in 
running through the plantation. 

Mellor and Thorpe’s pistols Mellor had left 
at his cousin’s at Dungeon Wood, where the 
ag wey hid them under some flocks, and 
after that in the laite. At this house Mellor 
also left his own bottle-green top-coat and 
Thorpe’s, and took his cousin’s drab coat away 
as a disguise. 

The Luddites were now triumphant, and quiet 





and honest people were frantic with fear. We 
draw upon our local authority for a picture of the 
aspect of things at this crisis. There were, how- 
ever, brave men still resolute anddetermined. “At 
Marsden, on the receipt of the intelligence, the 
authorities, undismayed, prepared for all emer- 
Se ya and redoubled their precautions. The 

ead-quarters of cavalry were at the house now 
belonging to Mr. Robert Taylor. It was then 
the principal inn in the village, and known as 
the Old Red Lion, kept by a landlord named 
John Race. The large room still extending 
over the entire building—now applied to a far 
different purpose—was converted into barracks 
for the cavalry, their horses being kept in the 
adjoining stables. At Ottiwells, where a portion 
of the infantry was continually on guard during 
the night, prompt measures against a probable 
attack were taken. Watch and ward was main- 
tained by the soldiery and the local consta- 
bulary, a strict surveillance was kept over all 
suspected individuals, and no lights were per- 
mitted in any dwellings after nine o’clock in 
the evening. It was naturally anticipated that 
Woodbottom Mill and its proprietors would be 
the next objects of vengeance, and preparations 
were made to frustrate it. For months past, 
Enoch and James Taylor had slept in the mill 
in consequence of their lives being threatened 
and their own dwellings being unsafe, and they 
formed part of the mill garrison at night. Their 
future partner, Arthur Hirst, was the woollen 
engineer at the mill, and he vigorously laboured 
to convert the factory into a fortified place, be- 
coming for the time a military engineer. The 
windows of the first story were barricaded. The 
doors and window-shutters were coated inside 
with sheet iron. All communication between 
the first and upper stories could be cut off, and 
the defenders inside were enabled to fire upon 
an attacking force from the upper stories while 
sheltered themselves. A trap-door on a floor 
over the water-wheel had been so ingeniously 
planned by Arthur Hirst, that if the rioters had 
gained an entrance they would, op touchin 
the flooring, drop through it into the hel 
race below.” 

Such was the fear of the vengeance of the 
Luddites, that Mellor and his companions re- 
mained undiscovered for nearly a year. Though 
two thousand pounds (a large sum for poor 
workmen) was offered for their apprehension, 
they remained going in and out at Longroyd 
Mill just as usual, though several dozen men 
must have known of their guilt. At last, Ben- 
jamin Walker, tempted by the reward, betrayed 
them, and was admitted evidence for the crown. 
** A special commission was held at York be- 
fore Baron Thomas and Judge Le Blane for the 
trial of the Luddites, sixty-four in number, who 
were concerned in the disturbances in the West 
Riding. The assizes commenced on Saturday, 
January 2nd, 1813, and terminated on the 12th 
of the same month. *Amongst the prisoners 
were three of the murderers of Mr. Horsfall, 
namely, George Mellor, William Thorpe, and 
Thomas Smith. The evidence against them was 
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conclusive. The prisoners were defended b 

Henry, now Lord Brougham. At that day it 
was a peculiarity of the law in trials for such 
crimes as the prisoners were charged with, that 
while their counsel could cross-examine the wit- 
nesses for the crown, and examine the witnesses 
for the defence, they could not address the jury 
on behalf of the accused. This palpable and 
cruel injustice no longer exists. Mr. Justice 
Le Blane, the presiding judge, summed up the 
evidence clearly and impartially. At the close 
of the summing up the jury retired, and re- 
turned in twenty-five minutes, bringing in a 
verdict of ‘ Guilty’ against all the prisoners, 
who, upon being asked if they had anything to 
urge why sentence of death should not be 
passed upon them, severally declared that they 
were ‘Not Guilty,’ Thorpe adding, ‘ Evidence 
has been given false against me, that I declare.’ 
Before and after the conviction an impression 
possessed many minds that Smith was not as 
culpable as the rest, and that he was as much 
sinned against as sinning. This feeling was 
strengthened by the fact that the jury singled 
him out from the rest, and, the day before the 
execution, recommended him to mercy; but the 
recommendation was disregarded. ‘The trial cou- 
cluded on Wednesday, the 6th of January. In 
those days death followed quickly upon con- 
viction, and on the Friday following the execu- 
tion of the three men took place at York. In 
the short interval between conviction and exe- 
cution the prisoners were very penitent, yet 
persistently refused to make any acknowledg- 
ment of their guilt. Mellor declared ‘that he 
would rather be in the situation he was then 
placed in, dreadful as it was, than have to 
answer for the crime of their accuser (Walker) ;’ 
adding, that ‘he would not change places with 
him for his liberty and two thousand pounds.’ 
To prevent the possibility of rescue, the place of 
execution was guarded by a strong force of 
cavalry and infantry, and at nine o’clock in the 
morning, in the presence of a vast assemblage 
of people, the murderers met their doom. 
Though deeply affected, they made no confes- 
sion of their guilt. On the Saturday but one 
following, fourteen more persons were executed 
at York for crimes of a similar character; a 
wholesale execution which has since had no 
parallel in England.” 

Walker, the informer, was ever after shunned 
and detested. His ill-earned money did not 
pres he became poor, and in his old age 
ad to apply for parish relief at Huddersfield. 

“The members of the firm of Messrs. Abra- 
ham and John Horsfall took the death of their 
son and nephew greatly to heart ; and the father, 
Mr. Abraham Horsfall, from thenceforth ap- 
peared to imbibe a dislike to Marsden. The use 
of the obnoxious machinery was discontinued at 
Ottiwells, aad cropping by hand resumed; and 
in a few years afterwards their mill property in 
Marsden was disposed of, Bankbottom Mills 
pong into the possession of Messrs. Norris, 

ykes, and Priestley ; and Ottiwells to Messrs. 





that, after his son’s death, Mr. Abraham Horsfall 
never in entered the mill at Ottiwells, and 
when rilag past on his way to Bankbottom, he 
invariably averted his face from the mill, as if 
its very sight was hateful and painful to him.” 

On the 9th of January, Haigh, Dean, Ogden, 
the three Brooks, Walker, and Hirst were tried 
for the attack on Cartwright’s mill. Haigh, 
Dean, Ogden, Thomas Brook, and Walker were 
found guilty and hung. The rest were ac- 
quitted. 

After this wholesome severity, the Luddites 
never made much head in Yorkshire. The spirit 
of resistance was roused, leaders were wanting 
to the rioters, and the better class of workmen 
began to shrink from combinations that, begin- 
a destroying machinery, soon ripened into 
muraer. 


Brandreth and his treason, terribly expiated 
on the scaffold at Derby, belongs more to the 
history of political agitation. The Nottingham 
riots were not attended with circumstances so 
interesting as those we have given, and the 
burning of Messrs. Wire and Duncroft’s manu- 
factory at West Houghton, in Lancashire, on 
the 24th of April, 1812, we have no room to de- 
scribe here. 

The record of the Luddite riots is a black and 
warning page in the social history of England. 
It is a melancholy picture of ignorance, of use- 
less crime, and of cruel vengeance, yet it was 
by such painful and blood-stained steps that the 
English workman learned the madness and folly 
of combinations against progress. Cobbett, 
with his fine vigorous Saxon sense, refuted the 
arguments of the Yorkshire rioters in his ad- 
mirable and most useful “‘ Letter to the Lud- 
dites.” He says: 

“To show that machines are not naturally and 
necessarily an evil, we have only to suppose the 
existence of a patriarchal race of a te men 
and their families, all living in common, four 
men of which are employed in making cloth by 
hand. Now, suppose some one to discover a 
machine by which all the cloth wanted can be 
made by one man. The consequence would be 
that the great family would (having enough of 
everything else) use more cloth; or, if any part 
of the labour of the three cloth-makers were 
much wanted in any other department, they 
would be employed in that other department. 
Thus would the whole be benefited by this in- 
vention. The whole would have more clothes 
amongst them, or more food would be raised, or 
the same quantity as before would be raised, 
leaving the community more leisure for study or 
recreation. See ten miserable mariners cast on 
shore ona desert island, with only a bag of wheat 
and a little flax-seed. The soil is prolific; they 
have fish and fruits ; the branches or bark of trees 
would make them houses, and the wild animals 
afford them meat. Yet, what miserable dogs 
they are! They can neither sow the wheat, 
make the flour, nor catch the fish or the animals. 
But let another wreck toss on the shore a spade, 


Abraham and William Kinder. It is related | a hand-mill, a trowel, a hatchet, a saw, a pot, a 
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gun, and some fish-hooks and knives, and how 
soon the scene is changed! Yet they want 
clothes ; and in order to make them shirts, for 
instance, six or seven out of the ten are con- 
stantly employed in making the linen. This 
throws a monstrous burden of labour on the 
other three, who have to provide the food. But 
send them a loom, and you release six out of the 
seven from the shirt-making concern, and ease 
as well as plenty immediately succeeds. In these 
simple cases the question is decided at once in 
favour of machines.” 

These arguments are irrefutable, and may be 
thus summarised: Improved machinery lowers 
the price of production. The cheaper a fabric 
is, the greater is the demand for it, and it at once 
undersells the fabric produced without ma- 
chinery. Where the demand for a certain fabric 
increases, more hands are of course employed. 
Younger persons can work at machinery than at 
handicrafts where strength is required. Suppose 
machinery abolished in Lancashire: that would 
not prevent its being employed elsewhere. The 
wife and children would be thrown out of work by 
the stopping of the lighter machinery. The hus- 
batid and father, having to support his family 
alone, requires higher wages. Prices are raised 
to meet this drain for more wages. Trade again 
flows to the cheaper market. The trade in the 
non-progressive or riotous places dwindles. 
Fewer workmen are required ; down go wages ; 
and Poverty, Famine, and Death, those cruel 
teachers of pelitical economy, creep into the 
half-deserted factories, and push the workmen 
from their seats into the graves that have long 
been gaping at their feet. 

In February, 1812, Mr. Ryder brought in a 
bill rendering frame-breaking a capital offence. 
The act passed, and was continued in force till 
. March 1, 1814. 





TWELVE MONTHS OF MY LIFE. 
IN TWELVE CHAPTERS. CHAPTER XI. 


I GATHERED myself under the shelter of the 
shadow of death. Sitting behind the bed-cur- 
tains in the darkened sick-room, I fought with 
my own heart for dear life, till the feeble moans 
beside me filled me with dismay at the unnatural 
division of my thoughts at such a time, and I 
drew nearer the bed, keeping my eyes upon the 
suffering face and holding the suffering hand, 
while by desperate force of will I concentrated 
all my existence into one feeling and a hundred 
acts of sympathy for my stricken father. For 
he was still my father, and stricken, though he 
had wrung all the joy out of my life. Must he 
die now, and take it with him where it could 
avail him nothing? How gladly would I have 
gone in his place, and left to him prosperity, 
with Luke Elphinstone’s friendship! I crushed 
my own identity out of the sick-room into the 
outer world to which it belonged, and became 
merely a silent woman with noiseless feet and 
watchful eyes. I was my father’s nurse, no- 
thing more. 





Luke Elphinstone was troubled for me; in- 
deed, I think he was. I believe he was troubled 
about more than me, but at that time I did not 
know, I would not think about the matter. He 
used to come to the door to ask for my father, 
and he looked worn and haggard about the 
eyes. I used to think, as I closed the door, I 
did not believe he had so much unselfish feeling 
inhim. This was because I had shut my thoughts 
upon other matters. 

I have often wondered since, looking back, 
how any one could so stave off, single-handed, 
the near assaults of an impending lifelong 
misery as I did in those darkened days, sitting 
in the lonely quiet of adim room. It was the 
shadow of death that hung between me and the 
future like a great shield. So long as the doctor 
came every day, and shook his head, saying, 
* Patience, my dear young lady !—it is all he 
will require of you more in this world, and that 
only for a little time”—so long as he said this, 
I sat forgetting my own name and features, and 
deaf and dumb to the voices that came crying to 
me through the chinks of the door. But when 
he came at last, and said, “ Ah, Miss Mattie, 
there is hope! Cheer up, my dear, and go out 
to the garden for a little air,” then the pent-up 
currents of life came rushing back into my 
veins, and I went forth into the brilliant 
autumn daylight and moaned for the callous- 
ness of the sunshine, and railed in my burning 
heart against the cruelty of the world. 

I shrank from my lonely listless saunters out 
of doors. The garden was still gay, though its 
summer glories were dead ; there were sad winds 
about, and the leaves were falling ; dropping, 
dropping. One could not walk but they came 
fluttering in one’s face and beating about one’s 
breast, like passionate tears from the trees, that 
in all the magnificence of their fading beaut 
lashed their tawny boughs against the sky, an 
complained because the fiat of decay had gone 
forth against them. I hated the harsh rustling 
of the dead leaves under my feet. 1 had not 
even the heart to make myself an autumn posy. 
I looked at the flowers, and left them as trifles 
which had no longer any interests I fled if a 
blackbird uttered a note. I left the glow- 
ing out-door world, in which I seemed al- 
ready a stranger, forgotten and forsaken by 
all my old friends of sight and sound, and 
returned to the dim dull house, to the 
empty shadowy rooms, to the ticking clock on 
the staircase, the streak of stealthy light on 
the wall, the muffled steps, the whispering 
voices. 

At evenings, when I had to leave Elspie in 
charge of the sick-room awhile, I made my 
walk up and down the long lobby where my 
mother’s ghost was believed to pace at night. 
And here all that had occurred in my last hours 
at Eldergowan came back, as a dream will re- 
turn bit by bit far on through the day after it 
has been dreamed. I remembered that Mark 
had owned his love for me, had reproached me, 
invited me to trust him, to tell him my troubles. 
Had I been less hard, had 1 shown ep coldly 
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determined to go my own way, would he have 
so suddenly and rashly bound himself to one for 
whom he cared nothing? Yet why should he 
not care for Sylvia ? "What, then, had I lost, 
since his love was so easily transferred? Oh, 
much—much ; I had lost very much! A crazy 
idea this that I was chasing through my brain. 
What did it matter to me? What could it 
ever have mattered to me? I hastened to look 
on my father’s altered face and nerveless hands, 
lest my heart should cry out against him. 

There seemed to me something inexpressibly 
sad in the fact that Mark had loved me. Ha 
I, being free, made a mistake which women 
have made before now, giving forth the music 
of their hearts and finding no response, it 
would not have been half so hard. Had I 
learned that his happiness was in the keeping 
of others, I could have plucked the love out of 
my heart, and shed it in flowers under his feet 
—ay, and under the feet of his bride. But Mark 
had set his heart upon me, had stretched out his 
hand to me, and I had turned away. This was 
what I had to forget as I sat by my father’s 
head, and counted the hours of each weary day 
going past. 

Luke dropped completely out of my life -at 
this time. ere was he? What was he 
doing? Idid not know. I did not think at 
all of the future. I thought only of what I had 


lost. 

How faithful and kind were my two friends, 
Dr. Strong and Miss Pollard, 1 could never 
tell. The little woman shone out in the time of 
trouble like gold thrice refined. She watched 
me as tenderly as a mother, and mourned over 
my pale cheeks and thin hands. In the good- 
ness of her heart she became a sort of Nemesis, 
overtaking me at all hours of the day with 
spoonfuls of tonic draughts, glasses of wine, and 
mutton-chops. I did not like her doses, but I 
liked the hand that gave them, and often swal- 
lowed them against my will for the sake of 
seeing her look happy. So neat she was, so 
quick, so quiet and ae, with her kind sym- 
pathetic eyes that saw everything and intruded 
into nothing, and her childish button of a mouth 
touched at the corners with a simple content. 
When I had a thought to spare, I gave it to her, 
big with admiration. 

“Tfever you are ill, Dr. Strong,” I said to 
him one day when we had both been watching 
her at some of her handiwork—“ if ever you 
are ill, I hope you will have Miss Pollard to 
nurse you.” 

“ No man could have a better fate,” sgid the 
doctor, solemnly ; and put on his hat and went 
out. And, after he had gone, I could not help 
wondering at the oddity of his answer, and 
thinking that he had taken my words for more 
than they were worth. 

Mrs. Hatteraick had come to the Mill-house 
several times while my father lay waiting, as 
we thought, for death; but I had never spoken 
to her outside the door of the sick-room, and 
never even there except in whispers about the 
patient. But one afternoon she came during 





the time when my father was supposed to be 
recovering, and we walked up and down the 
orchard paths together. 

The chill of advanced autumn was in the air ; 
the dear old lady had on her furs; a fire burned 
invitingly in the drawing-room; but it seemed 
that by mutual consent we must go out of doors 
and walk while we talked. The winds hurried 
about as if they should never have time for all 
the devastating work they had to do. River 
and sky were cold and grey as steel. Yellow 
leaves flapped on the creaking boughs, and the 


d| crimson apples glowed between. A sad un- 


thrifty ripeness of beauty struggled with the 
disfigurements of decay. It was a hectic, 
withering, weeping world. 

“ You have heard our strange news, Mattie ?” 
said Mrs. Hatteraick, clinging to me as she 
leaned with her frail hand on my arm. 

“Yes, Mrs. Hatteraick,” I said; “I hope it 
will make you all happy.” 

“T do not look for it,” she said. “It is too 
strange—it is unnatural. She will never make 
my son’s happiness. He is so changed—he is 
gloomy and bitter. He has not done this me 
in his right senses. If the woman loved him, 
should not despair, but she does not. Oh, 
Mattie, Mattie! the world has gone wrong with 
my son! and it’s your fault. We took you into 
our hearts; we counted you all our own. You 
saw how it was with us, and you never said a 
word.” 

“Do not blame me,” I said—and I said it 
very meekly, for my heart felt quite broken at 
the time—* do not blame me. e have each 
our own share of trouble to bear.” 

She stopped our walk, put back the hair that 
was blowing about my eyes with her trembling 
hands, and looked in my face. 

“ Mattie dear,” she said, “you are not 
happy in this engagement of yours. Tell me 
about it. Iam not Mark. 1am not Sylvia. 
An old woman going fast towards her grave can 
keep a secret. ‘Tell me, are you happy ?” 

I felt what was coming, for my pride was 
sinking, sinking; but 1 struggled as long as I 
could. 

“Tt need not matter to any one,” I said, 
“whether I am happy or not. It must not 
matter.” 

“Those are hard words for the young, my 
darling,” she said. And oh, she said it so 

itifully, so lovingly. ‘“ You do not like this 

r. Elphinstone, who is to be your husband,” 
she went on; “I know that, and I may as 
well know the rest. He is very rich, I hear, 
but it is not that which influences my Mattie. 
There is something else that cannot be got 
over ?” 

“ Mrs. Hatteraick,” I said, “don’t you think 
that when there are things that cannot be got 
over it is best to be silent ?” 

“Silence is an excellent rule, my love,” she 
said; “but there must be exceptions, or hearts 
would break.” 

Had mine been sheathed in steel, it must have 
been pierced by the home-thrusts of her tender- 
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ness. I spoke at last, and told my story, pas- 
sionately, stormily. I could not stop myself, 
and yet while I was speaking I knew that it 
woul have been better I had kept silent. 
Where is the use of saying that which can only 
be said ill? I think Mrs. Hatteraick felt this 
as my words rang about her ears. I think, by 
the failing of her voice and the whitening of her 
cheek, that she did. Sympathy is but the 
aggravation of some sorrows when hope is a 
dead letter. Silence had been best for me. 


CHAPTER XII. 


My father continued to get better, and Sylvia 
returned to the Mill-house. I knew that she 
had no home to receive her, and I wrote, ask- 
ing her to come to us before her marriage, for 
as long a time as might suit her. In the be- 
ginning of November she came. 

Mark drove her over, one wet evening. I 
stood at the open hall door to welcome her. I 
had tasked myself to do everything kind. Mark 
would not come in, though he came up the 
steps, carrying Sylvia’s cloak. He must return 
to Eldergowan at once, he said, and neither I 
nor Sylvia pressed him to remain. He was very 
straight, and stern, and soldierly, as he walked 
up the steps, and the idea passed across my 
mind that this was how he must have looked 
going to battle. 1 kept my eyes on Sylvia as I 
_ shook hands with him, os I said it was a very 
wet evening indeed, and after he had driven 
away I stood a minute on the threshold looking 
out at the drifting rain, and wondering, with a 
sort of frantic fear, if I should always feel like 
this, all through my life. 

At this moment, Luke came round the house 
talking to a farm-servant about the cattle 
plague which had made some appearance in the 
neighbourhood. 

“ Stamp it out!” I heard Luke saying in a 
high voice. ‘ The only thing to be done is to 
stamp it out.” 

The words came to me suddenly on the wind 
like a sort of wild reply to my wondering, and 
I took them home and made my own of them. 

“Stamp it out!” I cried, starting out of my 
sleep that night. ‘Stamp it out!” I whis- 

ered, clenching my hand under my apron, when 
Cow a photograph on Sylvia’s dressing-table. 
“There is nothing to be done but to stamp it 
out !” I murmured, when I happened on a dead 
flower pinned in the bosom of one of my muslin 
gowns, and dropped it deep into the heart of 
the fire. 

I wonder how Sylvia felt coming back that 
evening. She looked battered with the wind 
and rain, and very worn and weary, as she stood 
in her wrappings in the hall and looked around 
her. 1 dare say everything she glanced upon 
had its own tale to tell her, in the way that 
still life has got, of restoring to you unex- 
pectedly with interest whatever you endowed it 
with in the hey-day of your sorrow or delight. 
Her face was thinner and sharper, and her eyes 
had an uneasy look. I knew what she had 





done, and I guessed what she suffered. I ought 
to have pitied her. 

There were no sweet words nor caresses be- 
tween us. “Thank you, Mattie, for this kind- 
ness,” she said, in a graceless sort of way, and 
went up to her own room. Her reception was 
dismal enough, though I did wish it had 
been otherwise. I had done nothing to make 
the house less dull than was its wont. The 
gilding seemed to have got rubbed off my 
finger-tips. What they touched they left as 
sombre as they had found—and this little loss 
had a pain of its own, for a woman loves the 
charm that her fancy sheds here and there in 
her home, and when her household magic leaves 
her, ske knows it for a woful sign that her life 
has gone awry. 

I had asked Miss Pollard to stay with me 
that evening, so that we three, Luke, Sylvia, 
and I, might not have to sit at table alone. She 
left early, however, and soon after she went 
away I was summoned up-stairs to my father’s 
room. An hour passed, and I could not help 
wondering how Sylvia and Luke had spent it 
téte-a-téte. At the end of that time I heard the 
drawing-room door open, and the hall door bang 
violently , notwithstanding it had come on a fu- 
riously wet and windy night. When I went 
down to the drawing-room half an hour later, 
Sylvia was sitting alone, bent over the fire, her 
face flushed and tear-stained. I think I came 
upon her unawares, for I had of late got the 
habit of moving noiselessly ; and she seemed ill- 
pleased to see me. She gave me such a wild 
angry look that I had almost turned and left the 
room to her without a word, but it came across 
my mind that the estrangement between us 
would grow too bitter to be endurable if I did 
so. I went up and put my hand upon her, and 
said, ‘‘ What is the matter, Sylvia?” And I 
tried to put all the softness that I could into 
my voice. 

“ Matter ?” she said, laughing ; “ why, prospe- 
rity is turning my head a little, I think. Luke 
has been congratulating me on my wonderful 
good fortune, and I have been sitting here since, 
reflecting that I ought to be a littlé distracted 
by delight. Think of it, Mattie! I came here 
a — penniless, friendless creature, with only 
afew gay gowns between me and beggary, and, 
lo and be old! instead of having to go back 
into the world to seek for a roof to cover my 
head, I am about to be raised to the rank of 
wife of one of the noblest gentlemen God ever 
made! ‘This is what people’s congratulations 
tell me every day, and if 1 believe firmly in my 
own bliss, it is no wonder I go a little mad 
thinking about it sometimes when I am left 
alone !” 

“Sylvia,” said I, “I think if you have no 
feeling of respect or affection for that noble 
gentleman you have mentioned, you ought at 
least to feign a little. It would be more for 
— own dignity, never to speak of his 

onour.” 


“Dignity !” she said; “do you think I care 
any more either for myself or my dignity ? There 
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was only one thing I cared for, and you denied 
it to me, and there is nothing left in the world 
that can cause me one touch of regret. As for 
affection, I give as much as I have received, 
and that is fair enough.” 

She had picked up a ball of wool that Miss 
Pollard had left behind her on the floor, and 
was tossing it and catching it, like a child at 
play, while she tripped these speeches lightly 
off ie tongue, only the gleam o her eye as it 
followed the ball in the air anda sort of grating 
strain in her voice telling that all she said was 
not meant for an extravagant joke. 

And this was Mark Hatteraick’s wife. A 
brave soldier, who had fought well, lived purely; 
ripened into such a man as any heart cou 
worship, was to end by having a woman like 
this sitting by his fireside. Pity for him made 
me savage. 

“ You had better change your mind,” I said, 
“before you wreck a good man’s happiness.” 

“Ha! Mattie, has he found a champion at 
last ?” she said; and then she rose from her 
chair with a yawn. “ I wonder,” she said, “ if 
all our lives long you and I will be such friends 
as we are to-night °*” 

“God forbid!” I said, “for the sake of 
Christian charity.” 

“You speak pretty plainly,” she said, “ con- 
sidering I am a guest in your house.” 

“You make me forget where I am, and who 
Iam,” I said, trembling so that I could hardly 
speak or stand. 

“Oh, never mind !” said Sylvia, carelessly, as 
she took her candle. ‘ What a night it is!” 
she went on, as a dash of rain came across the 
window. “ Luke will be pretty well drenched, 
wherever he is. He might as well have been 
sitting there by the fire, preventing, by his 
presence, our amiable conversation. Good 
night!” she added, pleasantly, and went away 
with as light a step as if she had already 
forgotten every word that had passed be- 
tween us. 

Though I had asked Sylvia to be my guest 
for her own convenience, my time was so occu- 

ied by my father that I could pay her but 
Fittle attention. She was left much to her own 
resources, and passed her days in any way she 

leased. She shopped in Streamstown with 

iss Pollard, and received parcels from London. 
She sewed a little at muslins and laces, but a 
dreary idleness engrossed her more than any- 
thing else. She seemed to dread loneliness, and 
would beg of Miss Pollard to bring her work 
and sit with her; or boldly walk into the 
nursery to bestow her company on Elspie. Shite 
sometimes even crept into my father’s sick- 
room and sat silently behind the curtains. 
More than once she heard things thus, which I 
had rather she had not heard, rambling regrets 
and self-accusations from the poor sufferer, in 
which my mother’s name and mine were con- 
stantly mentioned, eager recounting of his gains 
and plans, allusions to the time when ruin had 
so nearly come upon him, and Luke Elpbin- 
stone had saved him. I did not know whether 





Sylvia listened to, or minded, these things. 
Sometimes I thought she heard none of them. 

Mark appeared at the Mill-house occa- 
sionally—very seldom, I thought ; but Sylvia 
seemed to think he came often enough, and, in- 
deed, judging by the shortness of his visits, and 
Sylvia’s frame of mind after they were over, one 
would be inclined to think these two could have 
little that was agreeable to talk about. Her 
manner and temper grew worse and worse. 
When Luke and she and I met at table, she 
was gay enough, but there was a harshness in 
her gaiety that made it painful. Only for stray 
little gleams of kindliness that sometimes shone 
out of her still, I should have thought her na- 
ture had undergone a thorough change. 

One day I came down the stairs and hall 
when Mark was just descending the steps out- 
side. I had not seen him for a long time, but 
he merely bowed and raised his hat; he did not 
turn back to speak to me. I felt the colour rush 
over my face, perhaps for the coldness, perhaps 
for the slight, perhaps for the sudden memory 
of what had been, and what might have been. 
While I stood gazing blankly through the door- 
way into the copper-beech tree, Sylvia came 
forward from somewhere and stood beside me. 

“He is generous and honourable, but zof 
changeable,” she said abruptly, with a touch of 
her old softness. “ It was all my doing. I was 
determined to do it, from a crazy motive of my 
own, and I did it. Never blame him. It was 
all my fault—all of it, at least, that was not 
yours. Blame yourself most. If I had a lover 
so true, I would go through fire and water to 
cleave to him.” 

And then she walked away into the drawing- 
room and shut the door, without waiting for my 
answer. 

For some time after Sylvia’s return to us, 
Luke went out regularly every night after tea, 
and spent the remainder of the evening in his 
counting-house at the mills. I do not know 
when he first began to give up this habit, nor 
do I remember even thinking much about how 
Sylvia and he got on during the long evenings 
together ; but I recollect that it was just about 
the time my father got a relapse, and occupied 
more fully than ever all my time and thoughts, 
that Sylvia left off coming tapping to the doors 
for admittance, and begging to be allowed: to 
bestow her company upon some one. 

For about a fortnight I saw very little of her, 
and then I remember meeting her on the lobby 
one evening just as I was leaving my father’s 
room. 

* Let me go in,” she said. 

“My father is asleep,” I said, holding the 
door. 

“Let me in,” she repeated, “or I shall go 
mad.” 

I was too much accustomed to her oddities 
to heed this, but I allowed her to go into the 
room and sit to watch, while I went down-stairs 
to speak to an old servant who had come a long 
way to see me. I was almost an hour absent, 
an | wher I came back I found her pacing up 
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and down the lobby. She put her arm through 
mine, and made me walk with her. 

“ Elspie is in there,” she said. “ Stay here. 
This is where the. foot goes pattering up and 
down at night. Is it true the story that Elspie 
tells about it ?” 

“TJ cannot say,” I said. “Id rather not 
speak of it. It is too painful.” : 

“Elspie says,” she coutinued, “that it is 
when you are in trouble that your mother can- 
not rest. I hear her up and down, up and 
down, every night. Mattie! would it not be 
an act of mercy to give that poor soul rest ?” 

“TJ don’t know what you mean, Sylvia,” I 
said. “I tell you again, this is too painful to 
be talked about.” 

“If you were happy, slie would rest,” per- 
sisted Sylvia, not appearing to take the least 
note of my replies. “I have. been hearing a 
story about you from your father; yes, he 
wakened up and began telling me about it. It 


is hard that the world should have gone so 
crooked with us both, Mattie, but it might 
come right still. 


While there is life there is 


- Yes, Sylvia,” I said, thinking she alluded | 


to the prospect of my father’s recovery. 

She put her arms round my ueck and kissed 
my face all over—my forehead and eyes, my 
cheeks and lips. 

“Tam sorry I ever tormented you, Mattie,” 
she said. “Will you let us be true friends *” 

“T do not understand your humours, Sylvia,” 
I said, “but I have no objection to be your 
friend. I wish you nothing but good.” 

And here my story narrows itself down to 
one keen point. A day arrived when two great 
events came and clashed together: the day of 
my father’s death. 

I had been sitting with him ail the forenoon, 
as usual, and he had been talking to me ina 
manner that was quite new with him. He had 
become very gentle and chastened. His mind 
was quite clear, and he looked at me with love 
in his poor eyes, held my hand, and called me 
his “good child!” The change wrung my heart, 
but it was very sweet. I did not remember 
that these holy spells of peace come sometimes 
before death, as if enough had been suffered, 
and the tired body rested a little, while the soul 
awaited the heavenly order for release. 

In the afternoon I felt iil, over-excited, and 
over-fatigued, and Miss Pollard having come 
and taken my place, I went away at her desire 
to rest awhile in the quiet of my own room. 
Coming out of the darkened chamber to the 
bright daylight on the lobby, I looked out of 
the window and noticed what a clear brisk 
frosty day it-was. The wheels were plunging 
on, as usual, with their sturdy song of work. 
It was a superstition of mine that their sound 
had different tones and meanings at different 
times, and at this moment it struck me that 
they were holding forth to the cold smiling sky 
ok the bracing air about how people can live 
very well without sunshine if they have only 
their liberty and a strong will. And I admitted 


the hope that when my father should be quite 
recovered he might help me to break my en- 
gagement with Luke, and we two might go 
away to some quiet corner of the world where 
no one should know us, and we might spend 
our lives together in peace. 

I had just drawn my white curtains between 
me and the world when my door opened, and, 
starting up, I saw Sylvia come in. She was 
equipped for out of doors, and looked splendid] 
beautiful, all dressed in grey silk and blac 
velvet, with a swansdown ruff round her neck, 
and some bright berries under the brim of her 
bonnet. 

“ T am going for a drive with Luke, Mattie,” 
said she, smoothing a wrinkle out of her glove 
as she spoke, and clasping it round her wrist. 

“ Are you, indeed ?” I said, looking at her in 
amazement. 

“Yes,” she said. “I thought I had better 
tell you. Have you any objection ?” 

“No,” said I, “certainly not, if you have 
none yourself.” 

“ Remember, I asked you,” she said, “and 
| that you told me I might go.” And then she 
disappeared. 

I have said before that I had grown so acecus- 
tomed to Sylvia’s oddities that I could hardly he 
surprised at anything she might say or do ; 
nevertheless, 1 wondered a good deal about this 
new freak, and in wondering about it I fell 
asleep, and slept soundly till the mill-bell, 
ringing at six for the workpeople to go home, 
wakened me. It was quite dark, and Miss 
Pollard came in and stirred up my fire and 
lighted my gas. 

* Dinner is ready, my dear,” she said; “ but 
Mr. Elphinstone has not come in, nor can I find 
Miss Ashenhurst.” 

“Have they not come back yet ?” I asked. 

** Come back !” exclaimed Miss Pollard. 

“Yes,” said I. “Sylvia came in here before 
I went to sleep, and told me she was going for 
a drive with Luke.” 

“You must have dreamed it, my dear,” said 
a Pollard. “She could not do such a 
t om 

cai don’t think I dreamed it,” said I. 

We went down to the drawing-room and sat 
by the fireside, waiting. Six o'clock was our 
dinner-hour; Miss Pollard and I waited till 
half-past seven, and still there was no news of 
Sylvia and Luke. Then we dined together, and 
when it grew later yet 1 begged Miss Pollard 
to send away the maid who came with her cloak 
and umbrella, and to remain with me all the 
night. 

Early in the evening it had come on wet and 
windy, and towards midnight there was a per- 
fect hurricane battering about the windows. 

“You may as well go to bed, my dear,” said 
Miss Pollard, when one o’clock had struck. 
“They are not likely to return now. Where- 
ever they are, they must stay under cover to- 
night.” And she looked very white and hor- 
rified as she spoke. 

But I could not go to bed, and we sat over 
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the fire. We did not talk much ; our thouglits 
were too strange to be put into words. Miss 
Pollard ianbed fearfully at me from time to 
time, averted her eyes as if dreading I 
should read her mind. Every now and again 
she made some ingenious suggestion as to what 
might have happened to keep Luke and Sylvia 
abroad. Two or three times I slipped up-stairs 
and listened at my father’s door, and once I 
stole into his room, and saw that he slept - 
fully. That was the last time I saw him ki ving. 
I came down again, and found that my faithful 
little friend had fallen asleep on the sofa by the 
fireside. I covered her up with shawls, and then 
I passed another hour walking restlessly about 
the room, racked with a thousand bewildering 
thoughts. At last, I threw myself into an arm- 
chair in a state of utter exhaustion, and remem- 
bered nothing more till I wakened with a 
sudden shock, and the conviction that some- 
thing strange and awful had oceurred. The fire 
had died out, and Miss Poilard was gone. There 
were confused sounds outside the door, hurrying 
feet, and smothered exclamations. I flew to 
the door and opened it, ——— to see Luke 
or Sylvia lying dead in the hall. But it was not 
that which had sent this panic through the house. 
I rushed up-stairs, erying, “ What ?—what ? 
Tell me, for God’s sake!” But people met me 
on the lobby and dragged me into my room. I 
heard Dr. Strong’s voice on the lobby, and a 
feeble sound of Elspie weeping. By-and-by 
Miss Pollard came to me, and then I learned it 
all. My father was dead. A second stroke of 

aralysis had come upon him in his sleep, and 

e had died on the instant. 


Later on in the morning they allowed me to 
go into his room, which was all hung with black 
and white, and kneel down close by the poor 
grey head that lay so stiff on the pillow, and 
have out my passion of grief and forlornness, 
no eye being there to see. Oh, the poor grey 
head! the straight meek figure, the hand that 
could never more receive a benefit from me! 
What mute, piteous reproaches I suffered in 
those hours, looking at the silent lips from 
which I could not now remember to have ever 
heard a hard or angry word. I could only re- 
collect my own bitterness and rebellion against 
his will, and the sole comfort I had was in the 
reflection that my enforced obedience had saved 
him in the day of his tribulation. 

I had wearied myself out with weeping, and 
was kneeling with my face buried in my arms, 
half stupified, when the door opened, and Sylvia 
came in softly, a streak of sunshine creeping 
after her into the gloomy room. It did not 
shock me to see her. I had so forgotten her 
absence that it required her restored presence 
to make me remember all that had occurred 
before my father’s death had stunned me. She 
came slipping in, gathering her silks about her 
for fear of noise, knelt and kissed the poor dead 
hand, while the tears came down her face. Pre- 
sently she was weeping convulsively, quivering 
and sobbing; I had never seen her so before. 














But after she had done, it seemed that it could 
not have been grief that had shaken her, but 
rather that she had been casting off with these 
showers of tears the last of a heavy load with 
which her heart had been burdened for many a 
day. She looked more bright and lovely than 
ever, when she came and put her arms round 
me, and said: 

“ Poor Mattie! poor Mattie! Come away, I 
must speak to you.” 

She drew me out of the room with her. As 
soon as we were out on the lobby she stopped, 
and looked in my face. 

“* Mattie,” said she, “there is one thing I 
must speak of before anything else. I am 
married to Luke.” And she laid her pretty 
hand on mine, showing the ring shining on her 
finger. 

“You chose a strange time and a strange 
manner for your marriage,” said I. 

“Tt was accident,” said she; “but you are 
worn out, your head burns.” She almost lifted 
me in her arms, and carried me into my room, 
covered me up on the bed, pulled down the 
blind, bathed my head in cold water, and then 
she sat down beside me. 

“Now you must listen to my story,” said 
she. “I shall not fatigue you by making it 
long. Iam not going to ask your pardon for 
what I have done. It will be as much for your 
happiness as for mine.” 

“* Let that pass, Sylvia,’ I said. ‘ You con- 
sulted your own happiness. Never mind 
mine.” 

** You are ungrateful, Mattie, for I did think 
of you,” she said. “ But this is how it happened. 
We drove very far away to a village—I do not 
know its name—quite close to the sea. The 
furious rain and storm came on, and we had to 
seek shelter in a cottage on the roadside. The 
night got worse and worse, and the people in 
the cottage assured me that I could not go out- 
side the door before morning. I went up to 
Luke and asked him what I should do. He 
said, ‘ Remain,’ and I did not say another word 
against it. I knew then that my fate and yours 
were both sealed. The poor woman of the 
house, who was a respectable widow, made me 
a bed in her own little room, and I was com- 
fortable enough, but I heard Luke walking up 
and down the kitchen all night. In the morn- 
ing, however, when I came out to look about 
me, he was not to be seen. I put on my bonnet 
and walked out, asking my way to the village 
cliurch. Some marriages were going on, and I 
sat down in a pew and witnessed them. By- 
and-by I saw Luke come in and stand waiting 
beside a pillar. When the other people were 
ready to go away, he beckoned to me, and I fol- 
lowed him up to the altar, and we were married. 
I think it was the oddest marriage I ever 
heard of.” J 

I said I dared say it was, and I felt Sylvia a 
greater puzzle than ever as I looked at the glow 
of intense feeling in her face, contrastin 
curiously with the coolness of her matter-of- 
fact recital. But some one came in at the mo- 
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ment to tell that Mrs. Hatteraick had arrived, 
and it was a long time after that before I had 
another conversation with Sylvia Elphinstone. 

Mrs. Hatteraick remained at the Mill-house 
till after the funeral. I did all I could to 
mollify her exceeding disgust at Sylvia’s con- 
duct, but her joy at her son’s freedom, and 
think at mine, too, did more to move her to 
forgiveness than anything I could say. Luke 
was very sheepish in my _—— at first. If I 
had been Sylvia, I should have been ashamed of 
him, but Sylvia was too happy to be disturbed 
by any mortal annoyance. 

Mrs. Hatteraick carried me off with her to 
Eldergowan. I was obliged to go; I was not 
allowed to have any will in the matter. And, 
indeed, I found myself without a home in which 
I had any claim tostay. Before I left the Mill- 
house, I went through a little ceremony with 
Luke. I made him take with his own hand the 
diamond ring from my finger and give it to 
Sylvia, who hung it to her chain. 

Two quiet months passed, during which all 
the happy charm of the Eldergowan homestead 
gathered back about my heart with more than 
its old force. All around me seemed doing 
everything in their power to make it the most 
difficult thing in the world for me ever to leave 
Eldergowan again. I soon saw that Mark 
Hatteraick was resolved to make it impossible, 
if that might lie in his power. I said that it 
should not lie in his power, for I was terribly 
jealous of his short engagement to Sylvia. But 


the keeping of this resolution was such sore 
work that it nearly wore me to death, and, 
lying on a sick-bed, I came at last to the con- 
clusion that it is the merest folly for strong love 
to think of bearing malice in a woman’s heart. 
The first day I was able to walk out, Mark 
asked me to go for a ramble with him and the 


children to the Eldergowan woods. A high 
wind was sweeping through the trees overhead 
with a grand roar, and we could hear the 
children’s voices in the distance shouting to 
each other about the dry cones, for which they 
were searching in the underwood. On that day 
Mark and I had a long, long talk. I am only 
going to tell a few words of what he said. 

“ Mattie,” he said, “did Sylvia ever tell you 
anything of how my strange engagement to her 
came about ?” 

I remembered her words, “Do not blame 
him ; it was all my fault ;” and I said: 

“She told me sometbing—that it was her 
doing.” 

“Tam glad she was so generous,” he said. 
“TI thought her happiness depended upon me, 
and I was stung by your conduct, which I then 
judged unfairly in my ignorance. After I had 
given my promise, I would have forfeited half 
my life to recal it, for I knew I never could love 
Sylvia Ashenhurst. Shall I say any more upon 
this subject, or shall I let it drop for ever- 
more ?” 

“Let it drop,” I said. 





After that he said a _ deal more in quite 
a different manner, but [ am not going to write 
it down here for everybody to read. He finished 
by asking me to be his wife. I do not know 
what I answered, but I know that I am his wife 
now. And this was the way that my year 


I | ended. 


I have been out in India with my husband, 
leaving my two little children at home with 
their grandmother, and now, on my return, I 
find many things changed. Mrs. Hatteraick is 
well, and still the dearest mother that ever a 
husband gave to his wife, but Polly and Nell are 

uite grown-up girls. Miss Pollard has vanished 
rom the village, but Mrs. Strong is flourishing 
in the doctor’s home. Elspie, who lives, of 
course, with me, is very feeble, and I do believe 
it is only the sight of my children that keeps 
her alive. She is peaceful now in ber mind, 
she says, because the bairn is happy, and the 
mistress takes her rest. It may be that I ought 
to have kept this part of my story, about my 
mother’s spirit, to myself, but it is written 
down now, believe it or not, who will. 

In the Mill-house those many changes are 
made which I have described in the beginning 
of my story. Yesterday I drove over to see 
Sylvia. She met me with a baby in her arms 
and two curly heads bobbing about her knees, a 
beautiful buxom matron. She filled the hands 
of the little ones, mine and hers, with cakes, 
and hushed them out into the sun, ‘like a flock 
of chickens, to play, while she and I had our 
cup of tea and our chat. Luke came in and 
joined us. I think he is greatly improved, much 

etter and happier than ever he would have 
been with a wife who had loved him less than 
Sylvia. He is pretty well as a man, except 
when he stands beside my Mark. 

I lay down my pen and go to the window to 
look out on the bur familiar woods and fields 
of my Eldergowan home. I fancy I can see the 
smoke from the Streamstown Mills hangin 
faintly among the clouds in the distance, a 
the old purring of the wheels comes across my 
heart like the murmur of memory’s voice which 
has been whispering back to me all the incidents 
of this little tale which I have been telling. 
Very solemn thoughts come and go about my 
father and mother and Dick, and I search along 
the horizon for the trees of the graveyard. But 
solemn thoughts are soon scattered in this 
house. Here is grandmamma coming round 
the gable with two little trots scattering grain 
to the pigeons. Here, too, is Mark coming 
across the lawn with his gun. How brave and 
beaming he looks. He will come into this room 
in a minute, and then I shall have finished the 
last word of this story that he asked me to 
a and I shall put the manuscript in his 
lands. 


MR. CHARLES DICKENS'S READINGS. | 





Mr. Cuarces Dickens will read at St. James's Hall, 
London, for the last time this season, on Monday the 
13th of May. 
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